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The Government Needs Your Lens 
SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


ATRIOTISM is, like most human 
emotions, paradoxical. America 
229M) calls for men and an army springs 
IEA : 

CA up. Men come from sea-coast and 
Sete backwood towns to offer their 
lives, ready to suffer or even to die. The need of 
money is answered so liberally, that oversub- 





The writer has been asked if the Government 
will give list-price for what it needs. I cannot 
answer this, as the questioner would like.  List- 
price is from ten to twenty per cent above retail 
selling-price, ordinarily. My personal opinion 
is that anyone who thinks he has his country at a 
disadvantage and proposes to profit thereby 


















Tape geome 


scription to every loan 
puts billions at com- 
mand, and in reserve. 
We are a race made 
up of races and the 
amalgamation of ra- 
cial idiosyncrasies 
seems to have pro- 
duced a type bred up 
to the best of its com- 
ponents. But we 
think, feel and act up 
to only the biggest 
ideas. We are apt 
to ignore, or at least 
to slight, the smaller 
calls. Minutie is 
sometimes of great 
importance. And so 
to the point:— 

The Government 
needs certain lenses. 
It is requested that 
photographers having 
such offer them to the 
Signal Service De- 
partment of the Army 
at their own price. 
The thing is not de- 
manded, rather let us 


put it, an opportunity is offered the loyal Ameri- 
can camerist to sell at a fair price what must 
mean less to him than the lives others are giving 


to make his home safe. There is no law against 








ENLIST YOUR LENS 
IN THE ARMY 


People of the United States are asked to help the Signal Corps of the Army get lenses enough 
for cameras for the fleet of observation airplanes now being built. The need is immediate and of 


great importance; the camera lens is the eye of the Army. 


German lenses can no longer be bought in the open market. England had to meet this same 
difficulty in the earlier stages of the war by purchasing the lenses of the required type from 
individual owners. England is now making lenses better than the German ones formerly im: 
ported, but no faster than needed for her own uses. The Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce is now perfecting a substitute for the German “crown barium” 
glass used for lenses and American manufacturers will later be able to meet the needs with 
special lenses of new and improved types now being designed for this work. 

The present situation, however, 1s that with airplanes soon to be ready for service, suitable 
lenses cannot be bought. Possessurs of the required types are urged to do their bit by enlist 
Ing their lenses in the service of the Army. They are asked to immediately notify the Photo 
graphic Division of the Signal Corps, U. 8. A., Mills Building Annex, Washington, D. C., of 
lenses of the following descriptions which they are willing to sell, stating price asked 


Tessar Anastigmat Lenses made by Carl Zeiss, Jena, of a working aperture of F. 3.5 or F. 4.5, 


from 814 to 20 inch focal length 
Bausch & Lomb Zeiss Tessars, F. 4.5, from 81, to 20 inch focal length. 
Voigtlander Heliar Anastigmat Lenses, F.4.5, 81, to 24 inch focal length. 


Practically all of the lenses of these types iu America will be required, but the 8% inch 


lenxes are most urgently needed. 


&, 9, 12 and 14 inch condensers are wanted ; also, a wumber of Bausch & Lomb Zeiss Protars 
VIIA No. 13, preferably set in Volute shutters. 


(It is requested that the press and individuals giving publicity to the above give the speci- 
fications of the lenses desired accurately. This will avoid the labor and delay of unnecessary 
correspondence with people offering lenses that are unsuitable.) 








READ THIS! 


should be so classified 
as to render his trai- 
torous instincts innoc- 
uous. Such a person 
may be bought by 
friend or foe. He is 
in the market for a 
price. 

I do not expect men 
who cannot afford to 
equip themselves with 
adequate tools to pur- 
sue their vocation or 
recreation to sacrifice 
what they have to 
that end; but Ameri- 
‘an lenses are obtain- 
able which for all but 
ultra accurate scien- 
tific purposes are bet- 
ter fitted to serve than 
the once fashionable 
anastigmat. Ninety 
per cent of the lenses 
asked by the War 
Department are lying 
idle on the photogra- 
phers’ shelves while 
they use glasses that 
give them results 


sought and obtainable only with rapid rectilinear 
and single achromatic lenses. 

The country called for men, and men came 
in thousands; but when it was found that more 


donating such lenses, but that is not asked or were needed than came, men were drafted. 


even suggested. Patriotism needs no monitor. 


Lenses were asked for on an enlistment-basis. 
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It is proposed to buy them at the seller’s price, 
if they meet the tests; but if the need continues 
and the material is not volunteered, it is con- 
ceivable that the lenses will be drafted, and you 
and I, knowing that every detail that makes 
for the safety of our land, our homes, our families 
and posterity, as well as for the safety of those 
who are giving their lives that we may stay 
safely at home and make photographs of scenes 
not desolated by alien cannon, you and I are 
willing that the Government shall take what 
it needs without leave or hindrance if it cannot 
get by request and offer to pay. 

Photographers, we have been friends through 
the medium of this magazine for a long time. 
We have read and written, one for the other. 
Listen to me now. Come through. Come 
through promptly. Write by the next mail to 








the Equipment Division of the Signal Corps, 
Signal Equipment No. 33, 119 D Street N. E., 
Washington D. C., if you have one of the lenses 
listed in the reproduced circular or if you know 
of any one who has. Make your letters brief 
and clear so that things may be concluded in the 
shortest time. The department is overworked. 
Help in that. Act as if the urgent need were 
yours, as, in fact, it is. Get up meetings in your 
vicinity and make this matter of common in- 
formation. Hustle, enthuse. The lens is the 
eye of the Army a certain writer has said. 
If the eye you have in your possession brings 
but one of our boys safely home, who might 
have died otherwise, you have invested your 
lens with such returns as no investment can 
surpass short of the one promised on the other 
side of Jordan. 


As to Ammonium Persulphate 


HERBERT W. GLEASON 


SAMERA-WORKERS who always 
produce perfect negatives will not 
be interested in this article. It is 
simply for the benefit of those who, 
like the writer, sometimes have to 
face the problem of the possible improvement of 
negatives that prove to be unsatisfactory. 

More than twenty years ago, the Lumiéres, 
of Lyons, France, advocated the use of am- 
monium persulphate as a valuable agent to 
reduce negatives having excessive contrast. 
Its action, as they pointed out, affects primarily 
the highlights of a negative without reducing the 
shadows. Hence, its value in the case of nega- 
tives where, from one cause or another, there is 
too great contrast. It is useless to say that one 
must not produce such negatives. The old rule, 
‘Expose for the shadows and let the highlights 
take care of themselves,” does not always apply. 
Occasionally, the photographer finds himself 
face to face with a subject whose tonal range 
between extreme highlights and dense shadows 
cannot possibly be overcome by the ordinary 
methods. Mr. William Hood, chief engineer of 





the Southern Pacific Railroad, has devised a 
scheme to use multiple color-screens which works 
admirably under certain conditions; but as a 
more or less prolonged exposure is required, this 
method is not always available to the worker. 
The use of ammonium persulphate has one dis- 
advantage which is doubtless the reason why it 





has not come into general favor since it was first 
proposed by the Lumiéres, and that is its ten- 
dency to produce stains. In theory it works 
beautifully; but too often the negative is ruined 
by the appearance of ineradicable stains. It is 
not quite true to say that ammonium persulphate 
produces these stains per se. They come from 
certain substances in the negative, itself, which 
the ammonium persulphate is very prompt to 
show up. Frequently, this is a trace of unfixed 
bromide of silver, or undissolved hypo, or a 
careless finger-print on the film. But even with 
the utmost care in developing, fixing and washing 
negatives, stains sometimes result. 

In my own practice, about fifty per cent of the 
negatives treated with this salt have been ruined 
from the resultant stains. So, I have adopted 
a method which gives the desired improvement 
and leaves the original negative unharmed. 
This method is simply to make a positive from 
the contrasty negative and reduce the positive 
with ammonium persulphate. From the re- 
duced positive a new negative is made easily and 
the amount of contrast or softness desired can 
be regulated in development. If the result is not 
satisfactory, the process may be repeated, as the 
original negative has not been touched. Of 
course, this requires extra time, labor and 
materials; but in the case of a valuable nega- 
tive, which cannot be replaced readily, it is all 
worth while, and the time is well spent. 
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FIGURE 


The accompanying two illustrations furnish 
an instance of this method. Last summer, in 
company with a few friends, I made a trip around 
Mt. Rainier. One day we climbed to the summit 
of Burroughs Peak—an outlying spur of the 
mountain,—and here, for a certain purpose, I 
wished to obtain a group-picture of my com- 
panions, with Mt. Rainier in the background. 
But the contrast between the brilliant sunlight- 
glare upon the ice and snow of the mountain 
and the men’s faces in shadow was enormous. 
The resulting negatives showed good detail in the 
faces, but the mountain was hopelessly blocked 
up. A print made on a “soft” grade of paper 
helped matters but little. Here was a case for 
ammonium persulphate exactly; but I did not 
dare to use the salt on this negative. So I made a 
positive, treated it withammonium persulphate,— 
and, by the way, although I took perfectly fresh 
plates and used every possible care in the process, 
two positives developed stains before I finally 
obtained one free of stain—and then made a new 
negative. The first illustration shows a print 
made from the original: negative; the second, one 
from the new negative. Both prints were made 
on the same grade of paper—Cyko Enlarging— 
and developed and fixed in the same baths. 

In the use of ammonium persulphate certain 
points should be borne in mind. The negative 
(or positive) to be treated should be fixed and 
washed thoroughly. If any doubt exists on this 
point, the negative should be re-fixed and re- 









































BEFORE REDUCTION 


washed. Old negatives should be given a long 
‘hg : a 

preliminary soaking. The salt should be fresh 

and pure. A weak solution works best and should 

be made up fresh at the time of use. The usual 

formula is as follows: 


ae ee, 
Ammonium persulphate . 2 drams 
Sulphuric acid. . . 4 drops 


ounces 


The salt dissolves readily in cold water, with a 
peculiar crackling or crepitating sound when 
fresh. In handling the negative to be reduced, 
great care must be taken not to let the finger- 
tips come in contact with the film; otherwise the 
slight grease from the finger will prevent the 
action of the salt and a disagreeable stain will 
result. Use a glass or porcelain-tray to hold the 
solution, and be sure that it is scrupulously 
clean. The action of the reducer is slow at first; 
but as soon as it commences to be more vigorous 
—the tray being rocked all the time—the nega- 
tive must be watched closely and, just before the 
desired reduction is reached, the plate must be 
placed in a bath made up as follows: 


Water.... 


eae taht 16 
Sodium sulphite.......... 


Pash ania 1 


ounces 


ounce 


The plate is left in this bath for five minutes and 

then washed for half an hour in running water. 
Those who take pleasure in the color of their 

negatives had better avoid ammonium persul- 
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FIGURE 2 


phate. It turns the beautiful black of the nega- 
tive to a nondescript yellowish-brown. This, 
however, does not affect the printing-quality. 
Nor does the application of this reducer seem to 
affect the permanency of the negative. I have 
negatives which were reduced by this agent 
nearly twenty years ago, and there is not apparent 
the slightest deterioration. 

On the whole, ammonium persulphate justifies 
the claims originally made for it by the Lumiéres; 
but in the case of valuable negatives, the positive 
method above described is much to be preferred 
to the ordinary direct treatment. 

One further word as to the illustrations. This 
view from Burroughs Peak is a fair sample of the 
magnificent mountain-scenery to be found in 
Mt. Rainier National Park. Here is a paradise 
for the camera-enthusiast, the only drawback 
being that amid such a wealth of appealing sub- 
jects one finds it difficult to choose, with due 
regard to his stock of films and plates. Our 
trip around the mountain occupied a_ week, 
travelling on horseback and following a newly 
completed trail for a distance of over one hun- 
dred miles, and all the way we were regaled with 
views of surpassing grandeur and beauty. Thus 
far very few people have taken this trip, as the 
country traversed is exceedingly rough and the 
park-trails have only recently been joined so as 
to make the circuit complete; but readers of 


Puoto-Era, who at some time may have an 
opportunity to make this trip, should by all 








AFTER REDUCTION 


means improve every moment of it photograph- 
ically —it will be the experience of a lifetime. 

As to the individuals in the group photo- 
graphed, Mr. Stephen T. Mather, of Washington, 
D. C., Director of the National Park Service, is 
seated in the centre; at his right is Mr. D. L. 
Reaburn, Supervisor of the Mt. Rainier National 
Park; next to him, standing, is Mr. Fritz Grab- 
ner, U. S. A., Mr. Mather’s secretary; Mr. 
Desmond FitzGerald, of Brookline, Mass., 2 
former president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, is seated at Mr. Mather’s left, 
and, next to him, standing, is Mr. J. G. Wood- 
worth, vice-president of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. The “stone-man,” or cairn marking 
the summit of Burroughs Peak—which, by the 
way, was named after John Burroughs, the 
eminent naturalist and writer—is seen in the 
immediate foreground. 





Art does not grow out of sophistication, 
but out of humble places and _ plain living. 
He who tills the soil is more likely to find 
art than he who cultivates the so-called high 


society. Art is without beginning and without 
end; foretells all birth, defies all death; and 


art, real art fills the soul with glory and keeps 
it on lofty places—those mountain-peaks of 
reverence before God.—George Alfred Williams. 
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a WHE increased use of cameras fitted 
he ye oh. Weg) with lenses of short focal capacity 
aes Zu has brought upon us an era of ex- 
ee aggerated foregrounds and distor- 
ES tion. However, contrary to general 
belief, there is nothing the matter with the per- 
spective, the whole trouble being due to a lack 
of relationship between objects in the immediate 
foreground and portions more remote. If the 
camerist had a short-focus eye, he would see 
things much as his lens depicts them for him. 
Artists, who really should know better, talk 
of what they are pleased to term “photographic 
perspective” as if it were of a kind different from 
that used by themselves. It is precisely the 
same perspective as the artist himself uses, save 
that, in planning his picture, he is careful to place 
his spectator a good bit back. Seldom, in a 
painting, do we meet perspective of the abrupt 
kind so often to be found in the photograph. 
Indeed, it is in this particular that the snapshot 
output so often offends artistic sensibilities. It 


The Influence of Focal Length on Pictorial Result 





















THOMSON 
‘takes in*’ more than a normal eye can con- 
veniently manage to see clearly. As a matter of 
fact, the making of pictures with the hand-camera 
requires great judgment and discretion. The 
wider the angle of the lens, the greater the care 
that must be taken to select the angle of view. 
It is far from my desire and intention to con- 
demn the short-focus lens, and by inference, the 
hand-camera to which it is usually fitted. I have 
carried for years a 4x5 hand-camera having a 
good lens of 63-inch focus which is equivalent 
to the diagonal of the plate. Many 4x5 cam- 
eras of this type have lenses of but 5-inch focal 
length which is pretty short if the whole of the 
image is to be utilized which very often is the 
The hand-camera is, in fact, a very useful 
instrument. It is the abuse of it that is to be 
deplored and, especially, the insane desire to 
get everything possible into the negative and 
to print everything—good, bad and indifferent. 
The impression—wholly erroneous, however— 
extensively obtains among the unsophisticated 
119 


case. 








that the camera cannot lie, even the courts having 
been known to accept its uncorroborated evi- 
dence. By what is called “trick” photography 
it can be made to lie outrageously, and by means 
—conventional and _ straight—falsehoods are 
every day being propagated by it. As proof of 
this, we have but to glance at the many pictures 
where the record of the lens fails to tally with 
what the eye beheld when the shutter was 
snapped. Some, no doubt, are familiar with 
the street-view where all in the foreground is 












may seem, the short are made tall, the stout ren- 
dered less stout, and heavy facial features suffer 
still greater development. Where the head is 
inclined forward, the forehead is sure to bulge, 
and the chin dwindles. Where a person is well 
provided with regard to nasal organ the lens 
will not overlook the fact. Now, this is not mere 
assertion, for by resort to geometrical demon- 
stration the facts can be proved easily as stated. 
Where a lens of short focus is used in the manner 
described the result cannot be other than un- 
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and objects in the distance have 
aspect essentially Liliputian. A 
policeman on the crossing appears to be a foot 
taller than a lamp-post evidently but a few feet 
farther on. A pair of giant horses—mostly head 
by the by—is engaged in pulling a gradually 
diminishing, very much elongated coal-cart. Of 
such stuff are the dreams of the Welsh rarebit. 
There is also the product of the practitioner 
who, hampered for space, continues to get “big 
figures”’ with short-focus lenses by running the 
camera away up under the noses of his sitters. 
As a consequence, everything in advance of the 
main body—hands, knees, feet, bust—over de- 
veloped by nature perhaps—and the like are in 
size exaggerated, and portions more remote, show 
smaller than they should. Paradoxical as it 


exaggerated, 
assumed an 








truthful, as can scientifically be proved by any- 
one familiar with the rules that govern per- 
spective. Faults apt to be overlooked in the 
photograph—where one is seeing things “en 
masse’’—are subject to ready detection once 
the picture is reduced to line. 

Architectural photography within the narrow 
confines of a city-street necessitates the employ- 
ment of wide-angle lenses. In 
doubt, it is either make the picture with a wide- 
angle—faulty though it without. 
However, it is doubtless from such emanations 
that so many people get their ideas with regard 
to the short-comings of photography. The 
hundred-foot building that appears to be three 
hundred; the toppling walls—at the margin—and 
wide foreground, gives them the idea that photo- 


most cases, no 


be—or go 
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Fauve Trcee 


graphic perspective is 


different from that 
other that is based 
upon scientific princi- 


ple. 
The angle of view of 
direct vision in man 


covers about 30° in a 
vertical, and 45° in a 
horizontal direction; 
the chord of the former 
being about a half, and 
of the latter, two-thirds 
of the radius. An ob- 
ject, therefore, having 
a breadth of a_ half 
greater than its height, 


fills that angle at a 
distance of twice its 
height. “Remember 


that objects diminish 
in size as distance in- 
creases. In calculating 
the diminution, stand 
twice the length of your 
picture from it.”’ Leonardo da Vinci. Now, the 
great trouble with the short focus lens is bound 
up in the fact that it registers much more of a view 
than the human eye can see of it. The angle 
of inclusion is, in fact, too great. In order that 
the eyes may take in, definitely and with clear- 
ness, the whole of a picture that is three feet 
high by four feet wide requires that the onlooker 
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should stand back from it a distance of eight 
feet, with the eyes fixed at its center. 

While the eyes are thus engaged in “taking 
in” the view, turning neither to the right nor to 
the left, something is seen by what has been 
termed “the tail of the eye,” but not quite clear 
and distinct. We know what is on the sides, 
above, and below, though not looking directly 
atit. But what is thus 
seen by the “tail of the 
eye” is really of small 
account when one talks 
of “seeing things.”” We 
merely have become 
aware incidentally of 
such things when look- 
ing at something else in 
manner more or less in- 
tent. Now, it so hap- 
pens that parts thus so 
incidentally seen by the 
human eye—upon “‘the 
side” it were—the 
short-focus lens renders 
in manner definite 
enough, if not alto- 
gether in sharp focus. 
Cut away all such ex- 
traneous matter and 
the remainder in a good 
many cases will be all 
that is really worth 
saving. It is the part 


as 


\ 
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most surely to conform 
with the laws that 
govern perspective, and 
approximates in quan- 
tity all that the normal 
eyes can see clearly. 
That it should be identi- 
cally the same, is not to 
be expected; for we see 
with two eyes, whereas 
the camera has only 
one. In the case of 
vision, there are two 
vanishing-points, one 
corresponding to each 
eye; but in the case of 
the camera, only one. 











The distance between 
the eyes—from iris to 
iris—is from two to 


two and three-quarter 
inches. When a small 
object, such as a pencil 







































or a thin book is held 
in front of the nose, one 
eye sees one side of it, the other eye sees the side 
opposite. At this point and beyond, the two eyes 
see more than the circumference of an object, such 
as a ball (see diagram A, figure 1). This two- 
eyed or binocular vision has led to methods of 
drawing that enable the artist to give roundness 
and lifelike relief to objects in the foreground. 
Although there are, in fact, two pictures im- 
pressed upon the eyes, they reach the brain as 
one, but it is not precisely the same view as that 
made by the lens. 

The picture made by the lens is a product of 
one-eyed or monocular vision. A ball held di- 
rectly in front of the diaphragm of the lens, would 
obscure the view. In figure 1, diagram B, is 
shown how a quarter of the square nearest the 
eye completely blocks the view of the entire 
square located at double the distance. Thus, 
in the most favorable circumstance, the image 
rendered by the lens must fall short of that re- 
ceived by the brain; for in the case of vision, 
the view is impressed upon a base that is saucer- 
shaped, but that made by the lens is imprinted 
upon a flat surface. 

As an example of the influence of focal length in 
portraiture, I would direct attention to figure 2. 
In such a case as is here portrayed—where a 
short-focus lens is employed—the far hand, the 
knees, and the forehead would be subject to 
distortion and the chin—to mention only one 
receding feature—would dwindle. Nor would it 
alter the case to change toa profile. In that case, 





the hand coming nearest the camera would be 
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enlarged, and the other would be likely to show 
considerable shrinkage. Amateur efforts in the 
line of portraiture is very likely to disclose faults 
of the kind here touched upon, for the sufficient 
reason that work has so often to be done in 
cramped quarters and with lenses of limited focal 
capacity, the first-named condition making nec- 
essary the other. In the past dozen years, the 
writer has made many home-portraits with a 
lens of 63-inch focus upon a 4x 5 plate at every 
distance from six to thirteen feet and has eventu- 
ally settled down to a distance between lens and 
sitter of ten, sometimes nine feet. In this way 
the very best of drawing is made possible much 
as shall be found in the work of the portrait- 
painter. 

The long-focus lens includes a narrow angle of 
view, but brings nearer objects that are distant. 
The short-focus lens includes a wider angle, but 
objects in the distance at which it is pointed 
appear disappointingly diminutive. Should the 
attempt be made to photograph a house situated 
at the far end of an avenue with a lens of a focal 
capacity equal to the long way of the plate, the 
resultant negative would be of the proportion 
of the white oblong space shown in figure 3. 
Double the focus of the lens, and the result 
would be as shown in figure 5. How variously 
focal length affects results may be seen by com- 
parison of figures 3, 4, and 5. Diagrams are 
laid out in the form of room-interiors, the white 
spaces at the farther end representing the rear 
walls. Space between each quartet of cross lines 
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represent a foot. All such lines are called “con- 
struction-lines” serving a temporary purpose in 
placing correctly doors, windows and the like in 
the room. When the various features are placed, 
the construction-lines—in practical work made 
in pencil—would be erased. 

Take away from figure 3 everything in front 
of the eighth line, top, bottom and sides reduced 
to white paper. The result would be much like 
figure 5, only smaller. Enlarge figure 3 to the 
dimensions of figure 5 and the white spaces 
never mind the side lines—would be identical. 
If we enlarge the distant portions of a view made 











focal capacity of the lens increased. Utilize 
but a half of a 4 x 5 plate and it in effect will result 
in a doubling of the focus of the lens. Make ex- 
posures upon the full-size plate, afterwards in the 
ultimate pictorial expression—contact print or 
enlargement—leave out as much of the composi- 
tion as is deemed necessary and helpful. “What 
does not help hinders,’’ and for this reason there 
should be no hesitation to discard as much as may 
be deemed essential to improvement. In some 
cases no cutting out at all is necessary. Marines 
and open country-views are often perfect as 
made. But objects that are contorted, or in size 
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with a short-focus lens to the dimensions of, one 
made with a lens of long focus, they will be the 
same. The wider angle of the short-focus ob- 
jective includes more than does the other, and 
this is the only difference. Narrow the angle of 
view of the first to conform with the second, and 
the pictures will include the same features, the 
only difference being one of size. Enlarge the 
smaller to the dimensions of the larger. 

The possessor of a short-focus lens—the hand- 
camerist, for example—can get long-focus effects 
with it providing he is willing to sacrifice part of 
his picture. As a matter of fact, most hand- 
camera emanations are the better for losing some- 
thing of the image. To the extent that such 
elimination is practiced, to a like extent is the 
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exaggerated, are certainly not likely to be con- 
ducive to harmony. Some marginal definition 
more or less in focus, but too large to go with the 
balance of composition sometimes—when sep- 
arated from the rest—makes a good picture. 
As many as three excellent compositions have 
been known to be got from a single hand-camera 
exposure. In the original the parts did not 
‘pull together,”’ but separately, small fault could 
be found with them. Illustrations which have 
been laid out in accordance with the rules that 
govern perspective require no explaining. Many 
workers there are who have wondered why dis- 
tant objects in their pictures have appeared so 
diminutive. It is to be hoped that this article 
may help to an understanding of the cause. 




































OME time ago, we had occasion to 
search through a number of old 
negatives for a particular one that 
happened to be wanted, and in the 
SS} course of the search discovered a 
very great number of examples of that annoying 
trouble which is best described as “bloom.” 
This takes somewhat different forms, being in 
some cases a whitish deposit like the bloom 
which is admired on a ripe peach. In other 
cases, it looks more like a tarnish, and it often 
assumes a silvery sheen and sometimes shows 
colors. Its appearance leaves little doubt as to 
what it is in most cases. Nothing but a sulphide 
would be likely to produce such effects, but the 
cause is a little more obscure. If, however, we 
have a sufficiently varied number of examples, 
and know their history, it is not impossible to 
arrive at a clue. 

The facts that we have been able to collect 
are as follows: The effect is to be met in nega- 
tives, bromide prints, lantern-slides, and uranium- 
toned bromide prints and, occasionally, under 
special, well-defined conditions, is seen in sul- 
phide-toned prints. In the case of negatives, 
varnishing is an absolute preventive; but un- 
varnished negatives frequently show bloom, even 
when kept boxed, if the storing-place is in the 
least degree damp, though its appearance is al- 
most inevitable and fairly rapid if a negative is 
left exposed for a few weeks to the atmosphere 
of a dark room, especially a gaslighted one. 
Though boxed negatives may be safe for some 
years, a few weeks will be enough to produce the 
effect if the negative is exposed. 

In the case of lantern-slides, the effect is rare, 
unless an unboxed slide is left exposed for some 
time. Boxed and finished slides very seldom 
show it, though they may develop other de- 
fects of a peculiar kind, due to their frequent 
exposure to intense heat. With bromide prints, 
again, the effect is somewhat uncommon, and we 
have only met it in prints that have been framed 
and exposed to light for a very long time. On 
uranium-toned prints, it is not only common 
but may be considered inevitable, some time or 
another, if they are not varnished, and we are 
not possessed of any proof that even this pre- 
‘aution is a perfect prevention, though if the 
bloom, having once appeared, is removed, and 
the print is then varnished, we have never known 
the defect to recur. The incidental fact that 


the bloom can be removed is a rather important 
one, for it shows that the effect is quite super- 
sulphide-toned 


ficial. In prints, the bloom 
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sometimes appears on very dense parts of the 
image, when, so far as we can tell, all the so- 
lutions, etc., are in perfect order, whereas—and 
this is a very suggestive fact—it can always be 
produced on such a print by using a strong and 
stale sulphide bath which contains more than a 
certain proportion of hypo. All these various 
items of evidence point to one thing, namely, 
that the effect is due to light or atmospheric 
fumes, or the two together, acting on a silver 
salt of some kind, a certain degree of dampness 
accelerating the effect. In the case of uranium- 
toned prints, we know that such a salt exists, 
for the toning naturally tends to produce silver 
ferrocyanide, whereas the process, as ordinarily 
conducted, includes nothing at all likely to 
remove this compound. It can be removed 
by various solvents or fixing-baths, and in that 
case the appearance of the bloom is certainly 
delayed, if not prevented altogether. Such extra 
baths, however, generally alter the color to such 
an extent that people do not like to use them. 
Again, in the case of a stale sulphiding bath, we 
know that hypo exists, and if there is enough of 
it, is capable of dissolving the silver bromide or 
chloride image upon which we are working, the 
result being an immediate deposit of silver sul- 
phide on the surface of the film. In both these 
cases, the existence of a silver compound is cer- 
tain; but in the case of an ordinary negative 
or plain untoned image the reason of its exist- 
ence is not so apparent. 

If we consider all the details of the procedure 
to which the untoned image is subjected, it 
would seem that there is only one possible source 
of a superfluous silver compound, and that is the 
fixing-bath, which, while it is acting, is itself a so- 
lution of silver in the form of thiosulphate. The 
effects of imperfect fixing are often dwelt upon. 
We are constantly being told of the existence of 
several thiosulphates, one of which is insoluble 
in water and can be removed only by the con- 
tinued action of hypo. But the effects of 
ordinary faulty fixing are usually fairly obvious 
and fairly quick. If this is the fault, it does 
not need years to provide the evidence. In a 
very short time we can see that the image is 
spoiled, and further, that the defect is by no 
means superficial and removable, but, on the other 
hand, is quite incurable. All the same, there is 
nothing but imperfect fixing to which we can 
attribute the trouble of bloom, and the phenom- 
enon suggests to us that quite perfect fixing is 
an ideal condition that cannot be attained by 
ordinary methods of working. We know that to 
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remove the hypo from a plate by washing re- 
quires repeated soakings in fresh lots of water, 
and that even after several such soakings a very 
minute proportion of hypo still remains—too 
little to matter, but just enough to be detectable 
by a very delicate test. In the same fashion, it 
would appear that the complete removal of all 
silver thiosulphates from the film should require 
several separate soakings in fresh hypo solution, 
but generally a plate has only one, and we 
believe never more than two. The inference is 
that virtually every silver image contains in its 
film minute traces of silver salts apt to be 
affected by favorable conditions of moisture, 
light and atmosphere. When a silver spoon 
shows tarnish—as it will do very readily—that 
effect is due to the formation of silver sulphide. 
But, even though the spoon may be deeply 
discolored all over, the actual amount of metal 
silver that is turned into sulphide is inconceivably 
minute and practically unmeasurable. In the 
silver image as ordinarily produced, and after 
taking all the usual precautions it is not only 
possible, but likely, that there is relatively quite 
as much silver left in the form of unremoved 
thiosulphate as is affected on the tarnished 
spoon, and if we consider the thickness of the 
gelatine film it is probable that there is much 
more altogether. Any that exists in the in- 
terior of the film is, however, protected from 
outside influences; hence bloom only appears on 
the surface, for which reason it is readily removed. 
Baskett’s reducer very quickly eliminates it. 
We have also removed it very effectively with 
soap and water applied with a pad of wool, 
whereas a dry bromide print can often be cleaned 
quite perfectly with hard india-rubber. As 
pointed out in the case of sulphide-toning, the 
bloom is often more obvious on, and sometimes 
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is confined to, the denser parts of the image, 
which is just where any silver thiosulphate com- 
pound is likely to be retained in the greatest 
quantity. In bound lantern-slides the effect 
is uncommon, just because the slides are bound 
and, therefore, more or less protected from the 
atmosphere. Moreover, they are usually kept 
shut up in boxes away from the light, and also in 
a dry place to preserve their binding-strips. 
Still more, they are very thoroughly dried at 
intervals by being used in the lantern. Bromide 
prints again are usually kept well protected, and 
in the few cases we have known of bloom it is 
quite possible that the fixing was just a little 
less perfect than usual. But also bromide prints 
are very often treated to clearing-baths, and these 
may have some effect on the residual silver 
compounds. Here we may draw attention to 
another point not yet mentioned, and that is 
that we have seen no sign of bloom on any nega- 
tives that have been reduced. Such negatives 
‘an nearly always be identified by their some- 
what shiny surface, and their immunity not only 
affords confirmatory evidence of the truth of the 
theory of the cause of bloom, but suggests the 
advantage of using an extremely weak Farmer 
reducer as a form of clearing-bath. 

Some years ago, varnishing was an operation 
no ordinarily careful photographer neglected; 
nowadays it appears to be one that only ex- 
traordinarily careful ones carry out. There is, 
however, no doubt whatever that it is an ex- 
tremely important one. With good dry-storage 
there is, perhaps, little fear of bloom on un- 
varnished negatives; but we cannot always ensure 
that ideal storage conditions are fulfilled, whereas 
the simple operation of varnishing makes things 
certain even under most adverse conditions. 
British Journal of Photography. 
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Small Cameras for the Studio 


F. J. MORTIMER 


<S 4\E are inclined to think that the con- 
tinued use of the large, bulky, and 
cumbersome studio-camera, beloved 
a the professional, is somewhat of a 
- § survival from the days before op- 
tical pw and simplicity and control in en- 
larging were what they are to-day. Several of 
the more up-to-date professionals employ the 
reflex, and have scored accordingly; but we 
should like to see the mobility of the studio- 
camera increased still further, accompanied by 
a decrease in its size. We have recently had an 
opportunity to work in a well-equipped studio 
fitted with several studio-cameras of the conven- 
tional type, one in particular being a magnificent 
instrument and a very fine specimen of the 
cabinet-worker’s art. This was fitted with a 
huge portrait-lens, and a repeating-back to take 
whole-plates. There was no fault to find with 
its performance, and excellent portrait-negatives 
were obtained. A small portable camera was 
then used on the same subjects, the camera being 
specially fitted with an anastigmat of longer focal 
length than normal, namely, a six-inch for the 
2} by 33 plate. With a light, rigid stand and 
half a dozen small metal double plateholders that 







could be carried in the pocket, a series of beauti- 
ful little negatives were obtained technically 
equal in every respect to those obtained with the 
larger camera. These gave direct enlargements 
of even superior quality to the contact prints from 
the whole-plates (65 x 83} inches). This, how- 
ever, was but a matter of the application of tech- 
nical knowledge. The real point worth consider- 
ing, and which appealed to us most strongly, was 
that with the aid of the small camera, fitted with 
a large direct-vision finder and an absolutely ac- 
curate focusing-scale, a dozen perfect negatives 
were obtained on the small plates of far more 
pleasing pictorial quality and spontaneity than 
those made with the large camera with its accom- 
paniment of cumbersome movement, focusing, 
etc., all productive of the strained expression on 
the part of the sitter. To render accurate the 
focusing by scale, the floor of the studio was 
scaled also by light chalk-marks, so that the exact 
distance of the camera from the model could be 
seen at a glance. This method of using a small 
camera for studio-work should appeal to many 
professionals who are also expert photographers. 
The question of economy in materials is also worth 
very careful consideration. 


The Pose of the Figure 


a] OSING is one of those branches of 
| photographic work in which natural 
intuition is a necessity, although 
it can be developed very largely 
by practice and study. It is filled 
with difficulties and pitfalls: but, on the other 
hand, if these are met successfully, the result 
will give much greater satisfaction than can be 
got from success more easily attained. 

The beginner generally starts with a head-and- 
shoulders portrait, and this, although not without 
difficulties of its own, is free of some of the 
greater ones which are encountered when we deal 
with a full-length portrait. Here, as far as pose 
is concerned, the great factor is the carriage of 
the head. This in many sitters is almost as 
characteristic and expressive as the face itself, 
and we have to endeavor to secure that charac- 
terization. 'To do so, we must first learn what it 
is, so that we can see when we have it: for al- 





though in a snapshot-portrait made when the 
subject is not conscious of the presence of the 
camera, we shall be likely enough to get it without 
any trouble, the case is quite different when the 
sitter knows he is facing the camera. 

The way in which the body of the sitter is sup- 
ported affects it very greatly; and as in most 
head-and-shoulders portraiture the rest of the 
picture gives little or no clue as to whether the 
subject is standing or sitting, we must take 
care that the method of support is that which 
best brings out the characteristic poise of the 
head. This point is of the greatest importance. 

In the case of men it will generally be found 
that this is secured more easily when they are 
standing. When seated, there is a tendency 
for the head to sink between the shoulders. 
But a standing pose, when the exposure runs 
into many seconds, is very apt to cause move- 
ment; and so, to prevent swaying, a support of 
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some kind, such as the edge of a table will pro- 
vide, may be given to the back. 

Very little study will be needed to show that, 
although the hands may be right out of the 
picture, their position is of importance, since 
it influences the shape of the shoulders. When 
the hands are brought forward and clasped, 
the pose of the head and shoulders will tend to be 
easy and restful; held behind the back, it will be 
forceful and alert. Which to select will have to 
depend on the character of the sitter. The 
hand up to the face has a suggestion of thought- 
fulness: but, if it is arranged clumsily, instead 
of thought it may hint at toothache. 

Though the square, straightforward view is not 
often pleasing—although sometimes it is quite 
the best—too much striving after effect must be 
avoided. If the shoulders are turned one way 
and the head the other, it must not be overdone, 
or a constrained effect will be obtained. It is an 
old and sound rule to let the eyes follow the head 
—that is to say, if the head is turned towards 
the right, the eyes should look a little more to the 
right, and vice versa. If the eyes are turned in the 
opposite direction to the head, the expression 
will be furtive and sly. 

The lines of the figure may be emphasized or 
suppressed, according to circumstances. In 
the case of ladies with a natural grace, they may 
be accentuated by securing a contrast between 
the figure and the background. With men in 
ordinary, everyday costume, it is better to sub- 
due them—by the use of a dark background for 
dark clothes, for example. But in other gar- 
ments, such as military uniform, golfing- or 
riding-outfit, and so on, there may not be the same 
need for suppression. 

In threequarter-length and full-length por- 
traits, the difficulties, as we have indicated, are 
greater. The lines of the arms and the position 
of the hands become of supreme importance. 
The hands, with dark clothes, are apt to come out 
as strong spots of highlight, and the disposition of 
these spots in the picture-space must be thought 
out carefully. If the lighting can be controlled 


so that the hands are much less illuminated than 
the face, so much the better. 


By bringing them 





together, we reduce the two light spots to one. 
By giving the hands something to do, we shall 
also simplify our task, as it is much easier then 
to get a natural pose. Nothing reveals the 
skill, or lack of it, of the portrait-worker so 
quickly as the way in which he deals with the 
hands. Attention to this is imperative. 

Very often one sees a well-posed and well- 
arranged figure spoiled by strong contrasts in 
minor parts. The bars of a chair, for instance, 
may be quite dark and spots of a light back- 
ground show through them. The chair or other 
accessories must be kept accessory, and _ this 
can be done only by constant watchfulness in the 
arranging of the sitter and background. 

The lines of the figure must be graceful or 
vigorous. With men, as a rule, the latter 
alternative must be chosen: but with the other 
sex, both the figure itself and its draperies often 
have a spontaneous grace which requires little or 
no arrangement, merely recognition. In a 
standing-pose, the weight should not be dis- 
tributed equally on both legs, if we aim at grace 
and ease, but thrown on one, the other leg being 
bent. The pose should not be one representing 
a phase of movement, even if an animated result 
is our aim. If it is the result of a movement, 
the movement should be completed. For ex- 
ample, we might have such a pose as a seated 
figure, or a standing figure; but a figure caught 
in the act of getting up to greet a friend, however 
vivacious and natural it seemed at first sight, 
would not be a lasting success. On the other 
hand, the moment after a movement is often the 
moment to expose: it is most likely to catch the 
figure in a lifelike attitude, and the draperies 
in lines they take naturally. Pulling about 
the draping to get some special effect is very apt 
to make the result look too formally arranged. 

After all, the best posing is done, not by 
arranging at all, but by leaving the subject free 
to move about spontaneously, keeping a sharp 
look-out, and then, when the right moment 
seems to have come, asking that the pose may be 
kept for a moment. The best poses are seen, 
not arranged; and what we have to do is to learn 
to see them.—Photographer. 
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Some Accessories for the Film-User 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 







wreiiL worker who employs a film- 
” sq 


S44) camera with serious intent soon 


sories of a character different 

Sze) than those required in connection 
with a plate-camera, not the least of which is 
some means to record conveniently complete 
data regarding the exposures in such a manner 
as to prevent possible 
confusion when a 
number of rolls of ex- Fé Fd 
posed film accumulate v 
before development is Exp Ne Nego 
commenced. Of 1 
course, means of iden- 
tification is provided 
if one’s camera is 
fitted with the Auto- 
graphic back; but 
this feature is avail- 
able for those of only 
one manufacturer. 
Moreover, the space 3 
allowed for data is 
limited, and insufh- 
cient when a_ full 
record of the various 4 
factors is desired. 
For these reasons, I 
do not think that 
experienced workers 
will consider a note- 
book out of place in 
any outfit, and the 
one described below 
has proved so efficient 6 
that I wish to pass 
the idea along. 

The feature of the 
design lies in the fact 
that the loose leaves 
are made the proper 
size to fit the film-spool the record is intended 
for, thus allowing a record-slip to be kept with 
each roll of exposed film until ready for develop- 
ment, an effective safeguard against loss. 

Fig. 1 shows a record-leaf for a six-exposure 
roll. As I am using a 2} x 3} camera, these 
leaves are made 23-inches wide—which is about 
































the space between the ends of the spool—so that 
when the last exposure is recorded the slip can 
be wrapped around the spool of film before 
putting it away. The length of the leaf is a 
matter of choice; but in this instance is ten 





inches, which allows it to go into a compact 
notebook when folded once. As will be seen, 
the sheet is divided into the same number of 
spaces as there are exposure-sections on the 
film, each being numbered to correspond. These 
numbers and dividing-lines can be placed easily 
on several sheets at a time if a typewriter is 
used with carbon-paper. The notebook con- 
taining a number of 

leaves is shown in fig. 

Fi Ps 2. The covers which 
{F- can be made from 
pieces of plain card- 
mount stock measure 
23 x 5 inches, and are 
hinged together with 
a strip of leather or 
cloth, on the inside of 
which is attached a 
double-ended hook, 
A, of bent wire, this 
being held in place 
by passing a strip of 
cloth through and 
glueing it to the inside 
of the back. The 








record-leaves are then 
folded once through 
the center and slipped 
under the hooked 
ends of the wire. 
When a leaf is filled, 
and the film removed 
from the camera, it 
is only the work of a 
moment to slide it out 
and wind the leaf 
around the spool. 
The data is thus at 
hand when one _ is 
ready to develop; and 
after the films are 
finished, it is but little trouble to write a serial 
number upon one end of each negative and enter 
the same upon the right-hand side of the data 
form under the heading ‘*Neg. No.’’—these 
leaves then being filed in a separate book, or any 
other manner desired. 

Those who have tried to develop ‘‘non- 
curling” films in a tray know how they live 
up to their name!—especially during the first 
few moments that they are in the solution; 
moreover, loose pieces of film are slippery things 
to handle when wet, and there is constant 
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danger of scratching. Some of these objections 
are overcome by “‘see-sawing’”’ a whole strip 
through a tray of developer; but this is tire- 
some, to say nothing of the danger of fogging 
from too long exposure to the darkroom-light. 
The tank is probably the best solution of the 
problem in the case of larger-sized roll-films; 
but for the small rolls used in pocket-cameras— 
the length of which is not so great as to prove 
inconvenient—there is no reason why they 
cannot be handled quickly and easily flat in a 
narrow tray of sufficient length. This method 


To use: turn the rack over on the work- 
bench, remove the black-paper from the roll 
of film, and pin the film by the ends face-down 
to the wooden blocks with ordinary thumb- 
tacks, taking care to stretch the film enough 
to avoid buckling. Half fill the tray with clear 
water of the same temperature as the developer, 
turn the rack right-side wp and immerse in the 
water, allowing the fim te soak a moment or 
two before draining off and applying the de- 
veloper. Air-bubbles, etc. are removed 
by swabbing lightly with a tuft of cotton while 
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has the advantage that the progress of develop- 
ment can be watched at intervals; which some 
of us still like to do, especially when the ex- 
posures have been made under doubtful con- 
ditions. The sketches, figs. 3 and 4, show such 
a tray, together with a rack to hold the film 
during manipulation. The rack, fig. 3, 
posed of two end-blocks, BB, of soft pine, 
fastened to side-strips, CC. These might be 
made of wood, but as illustrated are of tin 
bent L shape to ensure greater stiffness. The 
frame should be at least one quarter of an inch 
wider inside than the length of the film-spool, 
and long enough for the exposed portion of the 
film to be clear of the inner sides of the end- 
blocks. For a 2% x 8} six-exposure roll, the 
frame should be not less than 232 inches wide 
between sides, and a clear space allowed from 
end to end of 223 inches. The tray—which 
can be of tin—should be large enough to hold 
the rack without undue crowding, and be not 
less than 2 inches deep. Any tin-smith can 
make it for a small sum; after which a coating 
of asphaltum-varnish, or one of the special 
tray-enamels, applied to both tray and rack 
will render them chemical-proof and durable. 


is com- 


the film is soaking in the water. As all non- 
curling films have a_ gelatin-coating on the 
back—which is likely to stick when damp; 
but not when fully soaked—always place the 
water in the tray before the film is in place. 
The film being held flat at the ends, only a com- 
paratively small amount of solution is required, 
from ten to twelve ounces of developer being 
sufficient for the size roll previously mentioned; 
and if enough preservative is used in the formula, 
two or three rolls may be developed in the same 
lot of solution. If a deep cover of cardboard 
or metal is provided for the developing-tray 
it is not necessary for one to remain in darkness 
all the time the work is progressing. However, 
the tray should be rocked at short intervals 
especially when pyro is used—to prevent streaks 
or mottling and other troubles. 

When one is likely to have several rolls to 
develop at a time, it is well to have an extra 
tray or two, so that the work can be kept going 
without interruption. Else, use an earthen 
jar for the hypo-solution, and drop the films 
into this in a loose roll to fix. 

The common method to hold film-negatives 
in place between two separate pieces of glass is 
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rather inconvenient when one is printing from 
several; therefore, I think that the kit repre- 
sented in fig. 5 will be found far more con- 
venient. At least, I have found it so. This 
consists of two sheets of clear glass, D and E,— 
old glass negatives if carefully cleaned will 
answer well—a size or two larger than the 
film-negatives, say 34 x 43 glass for 2} x 3} 
films. These are hinged together with a strip 
of cloth passepartout binding, F. On D is 
pasted or gummed a paper-mask, G, having a 
cut-out the size of the negative proper—or a 
little smaller if prints with a clear white margin 
are wanted—exclusive of the blank edges of the 
film. Upon this are attached the paper-tabs, 
H_H, the lower parts of which are gummed up to 
the dotted lines, h h, leaving the upper ends 
free. These are so placed that, when the edge 
of a negative is slipped under the tabs, it will 
rest in the correct position over the cut-out 
portion of the mask—then all that remains is 
to close the cover-glass, E, over the film and 
insert in the holder of the enlarger. By omit- 
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ting the cover-glass one has a convenient means 
to hold films in an ordinary printing-frame. 


Photographic Reading 


emraesHE reading of standard literature 
4; by men in professional life is con- 
sidered a necessity. Like physi- 
cians, dentists, oculists, lawyers, 
Jand painters, photographers—in- 
cluding the progressive amateur—should culti- 
vate this important field. Books, worthy of 
the serious attention of the photographic 
worker, as soon as they are published, are ex- 
amined critically by the Editor of PHoro-Era, 
and reviewed adequately. Moreover, a list of 
reliable works, by acknowledged authorities, 
is published in every issue of this magazine. 
A capable writer treats this important subject 
in a recent issue of Photography and Focus, as 
follows: It may be safely stated that photog- 
raphers, as a class, do not spend sufficient time 
to read up their subject. In many cases their 
knowledge does not extend beyond the minimum 
necessary for their practical purposes. This 
is a pity. Apart from the pleasure and interest 
derived from a larger acquaintance with the 
subject, they would find that increased knowl- 
edge would mean increased power, even in the 
comparatively limited area of their own work. 

Nothing but good can result from the acquisi- 
tion of a fair all-around knowledge of the sub- 
ject as a whole, so that at least the important 
outlines shall be grasped; and the winter-months 








provide the best opportunity to acquire this 
knowledge, inasmuch as practical work usually 
makes less demands upon one’s leisure than at 
other times. For such a purpose, every photog- 
rapher should have at least one general book, 
from which he can gather an acquaintance with 
the many processes and methods, and with the 
basic principles which underlie them. 

It is obviously impossible, however, that a 
book of this kind can deal in minute detail with 
every corner of the field. This is where the special 
treatise comes to the rescue. A photographer 
who makes enlargements, for example, can ob- 
tain a good deal of the information he needs from 
such a book: but he should certainly supple- 
ment it by reading books that deal with this 
branch of work only, as they will treat the sub- 
ject in a more exhaustive manner. The best 
course to adopt in the case of any particular 
branch of photographic work is, first to master 
the broad facts from a general treatise, and then 
fill in the details from a special one. It is 
assumed, in all cases, that the reader will not take 
the first book that comes to hand, but that he 
will be at some pains to select the best available. 

Some photographers elect to explore one or 
more of the by-ways that open out from the 
direct photographic road, and down which it is 
barely necessary for the traveler on the broad 
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highway to glance. They take up the study of 
optics, of chemistry, of photomicrography, of 
the kinematograph, of color photography. 
Others devote themselves to research work and 
invention, and achieve results both in practical 
work and in theory that are of the utmost value 
and importance. To all of these reading is vital. 

In addition to all this there is much helpful 
reading to be done on topics that have a bearing 
not only on photography but on other modes 
of graphic art. Much of the information and 
knowledge necessary to the artist, the de- 
signer, and the sculptor, is equally necessary to 
the photographer in, at any rate, some phases 
of his work. Herein is to be found guidance 
that too many would-be pictorial photographers 
neglect. The charge is often urged against them, 
and frequently with justice, that they are 
ignorant even of the elementary principles of 
art—that they have not studied so much as the 
vital question of composition. It is true that 
there is a good deal in this kind of literature that 
hardly comes within the practical range of the 
photographer; but it is safe to say that there is 


still that does concern him. The re- 


more 


toucher has a different end in view from that 
of the sculptor, the modeler, and the portrait- 
painter, but some of the knowledge essential to 
them is equally essential to him; and the lessons 
of the life-class have a purpose for the photog- 
rapher, the painter and the draughtsman. 

Hence it follows that works upon art, in the 
broad sense, especially when adequately illus- 
trated, should certainly come within the photog- 
rapher’s reading if he aspires to do any work 
that shall rise above the merely mechanical. 

Indeed, the photographer is hardly likely to 
err on the side of too wide and varied a range of 
reading. But to reap the full advantage of 
his study he must see to it that his reading is not 
casual and perfunctory. He should make notes. 
He should be on the alert for those things which 
particularly concern whatever aim he has in 
view, collect them, sift and sort them, and 
finally arrange and dovetail them into a complete 
and coherent whole. The photographer who does 
not read up his subject at all neglects one of the 
most potent sources of help and inspiration; 
he who reads widely, and with a purpose, is taking 
the surest road to success.—Photography. 


Direct-Mail Methods for Photographers 


(Part Two) 


MICHAEL GROSS 


“.N the previous article on direct- 
mail solicitation, the writer men- 
tioned that, in his opinion, only 
the surface of this method of going 
me@) after increased photographic busi- 
ness seemed to have been scratched. A little 
investigation, however, has convinced him that, 
scattered around lightly here and there, like 
raisins in a store-bought cake, are men who 
have gone a little beneath the surface and who 
have hit on several efficient plans to make the 





postman’s visit mean more than a deluge of 
photo-supply bills and metol-substitute circu- 
lars. In this article, and in those to follow, the 
writer will endeavor to outline briefly a few of 
these successful plans and to explain their modus 
operandi for the benefit of photographers. 

The direct-mail method used by Mr. Dash, 
a photographer operating a studio in a residen- 
tial section of a large manufacturing-city, is 
one that should prove of interest, if only as an 
example of what can be accomplished by cutting 
away from the hackneyed business that every 


side-street photographer competes for and by 
specializing in a market that is not over-crowded. 

Home-portraitists, who carried their complete 
business in the bellows of their respective cam- 
eras; “kidnappers,” who snapped every well- 
dressed child they could stop on the streets; 
and press-photographers who, having advance 
notice of graduations, weddings, and other gala 
events, would make a few exposures for their 
newspapers and then, a day or two later, peddle 
out prints at “a dollar a throw,” had so cut 
into Mr. Dash’s business that he was seriously 
considering whether or not to cast off the wor- 
ries of bossdom and go back to his old job of 
retoucher on a strictly salary basis. 

One day a gentleman came into the studio, 
unwrapped an original design which featuréd 
a_ well-known asked Mr. 
Dash to copy the drawing down to three inches 
in length by the proportionate width. From 
this negative Mr. Dash was to make and de- 
As these speci- 

the ordinary, 
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Mr. Dash’s curiosity was aroused and, by judi- 
cious questioning, he managed to draw out the 
following points of information. 

The gentleman who wanted the work done 
owned a lithographic plant and the design he 
had brought in was to be reproduced as a 24- 
sheet poster—meaning an advertising-display 
consisting of this number of sheets, each 28 x 
42 inches, the whole completely covering the 
standardized bill-boards that line most every 
highway and byway in the United States. 

The method of producing these posters was, 
briefly, as follows: The small original sketch 
being approved by the customer, it was photo- 
graphed and a glass-positive made. The lithog- 
rapher inserted this positive into a projection- 
lantern in his own darkroom. On the opposite 
wall, he tacked up a sheet of white paper the 
exact size that the finished 24-sheet poster was 
to be. He then manipulated the image until 
it completely covered this sheet. The enlarged 
design, as it now appeared on the paper, was 
gone over with a charcoal pencil and when all 
the detail had been drawn in, the sheet was cut 
into twelve sections—two sheets to a section— 
and each part laid face down on a zinc-plate 
large enough to accommodate it. Rubbing the 
back of the sheet transferred the charcoal marks 
to the zinc, where they were afterwards covered 
with a specially-prepared ink and etched. The 
plates were then ready to be printed. 

In addition to using a great number of these 
positives, the customer informed Mr. Dash that, 
despite the fact that the market was neglected 
by photographers, there was a good deal of 
other camera-work done in the lithographic 
business. Thus, some lithographers have a 
photograph made of every original sketch turned 
out, on approval, by their art-department. 
Others offered their customers a ‘‘ window-trim”’ 
service. This meant that, having built a model 
store-window in their lithographic plant, they 
would set up in it a complete display, thereby 
showing a manufacturer exactly how his product 
could be featured to the best advantage in 
connection with the lithographic material he 
had purchased. It was nothing unusual, Mr. 
Dash learned, for a lithographer to have such 
a window photographed and to present an ad- 
vertiser with a hundred or even more prints, 
made up on eight by ten glossy paper and 
mounted on muslin, to be distributed to his 
salesmen or to be sent to dealers as an aid to 
trimming their windows. 

Still other lithographers, when asked by a 
manufacturer to submit a sketch, went to a 
photographer and posed living models who il- 
lustrated the uses to which the advertised prod- 





uct could be put. From these photographs the 
artist afterwards worked up his sketches. 

It was also an everyday occurrence for a 
lithographer to incorporate into an advertising- 
design, a reproduction of the package, box or 
bottle in which an advertiser’s product was 
sold. The quickest, best and least expensive 
way to do this was to have a photograph made 
and then to paste the finished print into the 
sketch. 

Mr. Dash, having gained this valuable in- 
formation, immediately began to read up on 
lithography with a view to acquaint himself 
more intimately with the details of the process. 
When he had acquired a good working-knowledge 
of this method of printing, he sat down and 
prepared the following series of letters, to be 
sent, one every fortnight, to each lithographer 
in his city. The first letter made a play for 
“positive” orders and read as follows: 


Dear Sir: A monument-maker, you will admit, is 
a good stone-artist, but does that mean that you 
would hire him to make the stone-engravings on one 
of your poster-jobs? 

In the same way a photographer may be master of 
his trade and still not know a thing about photog- 
raphy in its relation to lithographic work. Even 
with this handicap, however, he might still be able 
to make a passable positive from one of your poster- 
sketches. 

But don’t you think it a much safer and surer plan 
to have your positives made by a photographer who, 
through constant specializing in this work, under- 
stands the exact requirements of lithographers? 

The next time you need a positive, let me send a 
boy over for your sketch. If my work is not superior 
to anything in this line you have been getting, send the 
positive back and you won’t be bothered with a bill 
for it. 

I hope to hear from you. 

Dash—the lithographer’s photographer 


The merit of this letter lies in the fact that 
it gets under the lithographer’s skin. It talks 
to him in lithographic terms which he under- 
stands instead of studio-phrases whose meaning 
he can only guess at. 

Mr. Dash’s second letter made a bid for gen- 
eral photographic work. It read: 


Dear Sir: If a customer demands it, your art-depart- 
ment can, without a doubt, turn out a rough advertis- 
ing suggestion within twenty-four hours. 

But suppose that it is necessary that this sketch 
contain a photographic reproduction of the package 
your customer’s product is sold in, or that it requires 
the addition of photography in some other form. 

Have you a photographer who is capable to work 
hand-in-hand with your art-department? One who, 
because of specialization in camera-work for lithog- 
raphers, can interpret and carry out their ideas 
successfully—and still give you a twenty-four hour 
service if necessary. 
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If you have had difficulty to secure quick and 
intelligent co-operation in the matter of photography, 
why not try Dash, the lithographer’s photographer, 
on the next piece of general camera-work that comes 
up. 
You will be pleasantly amazed at what the words 
**Photo-service”’ can really be made to mean. 


Here, again—as in letter one—the opening 
sentence attracts attention because it talks to 
the lithographer in his own language. There 
are no ‘“‘we beg leave to state,” “‘we take the 
liberty to call your attention to our well-equipped 
or other glib and hackneyed phrases; 
but the first sentence strikes immediately the 
keynote of the paragraphs to come. These, 
in turn, cover all the essential points, tell the 
qualifications of the man who writes the letter 
and close by making a bid for the work. 

The third and last letter of the series solicited 
the work of making up sample-books for litho- 
graphic salesmen, and ran as follows: 

Dear Sir: Your salesmen realize that, in the win- 
dow-displays and other lithographic work you have 
already turned out, they possess an asset which should 
enable them to swing new accounts into line. 

One thing, however, prevents their making the 
fullest use of this asset. It lies in the fact that, 
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owing to the bulk of litho-samples, it is possible to take 
only a few to a prospective purchaser. 

A conveniently-sized sample-book, however, con- 
taining a snappy black-and-white or hand-colored 
photograph of the most striking lithographed displays 
you have manufactured would serve the purposes 
almost as well, and the increased business your sales- 
men could do with the aid of such sample-books would 
more than pay for their cost within a very short time. 

Why not let me come over, at your convenience, 
explain my proposition fully, and show you specimens 
of the kind of photography I put into these books. 

I hope to hear from you. 


Starting with these three letters and a mailing- 
list of eighty names, Mr. Dash has made such 
a marked success of doing photographic work 
for lithographers, that he has now spread his 
mail-order proposition into neighboring cities. 
The only worry he has at present is to find some 
fellow who would like to buy a portrait-camera, 
virtually new, several painted backgrounds, 
head-rests, and other  studio-paraphernalia. 
These things are of no earthly use to him and 
they are only taking up a lot of valuable room 
that could be used to better advantage. 


|For part one, see December 1917| 








SPIRIT-FLOWERS 


In Quest of the Pictorial 


LEHMAN 





like the man of the old story who 
set out in quest of a four-leaf- 
clover. He traveled far and wide, 
over hill and valley, from village to 
village, from country to country, and, finally, 
after a long and fruitless search, he returned 
home to find a perfect specimen at his own 
front-door. How often we overlook beauty! 

It is difficult for many of us to realize that the 
beauties of nature are not in some far-off place, 
where only a few white men have gone, but 
rather out the backyard, almost within sight. 


waeN matters pictorial, many of us are 
ie f dy 
e 
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We go away in search of pictorial material only 
to return home and find that someone has been 
getting better pictures in our own locality. 
The trouble is, that few of us have trained our 
eyes to discern the beauties that lie close at 
hand; we see, but we do not see to appreciate. 
We stroll down the street, see something that 
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strikes our fancy, point our camera and release 
the shutter. The artist, on the other hand, 
approaches a subject critically. He studies it 
from every angle, comes back to it at different 
hours of the day and, perhaps, at different 
seasons of the year, and when he is finally ready 
to make his picture, he knows that all con- 
ditions are favorable and that the finished pict- 
ure will be as perfect as it is in his power to 
make it. This is true artistry. 

We should approach photography with the 
same critical attitude that the artist approaches 
his subject. It has been demonstrated more 
than once that, in capable hands, a finished 
photograph is a work of art and, that being the 
case, we should handle our little black box with 
the same reverence that the artist handles his 
brushes and pigments. It is true that most of 
us fail completely to produce anything artistic 
with the camera, and others only partly reach 
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the goal; but, for all of that, we should never 
lose sight of the fact that photography should 
be more than a mere mechanical hobby. 

Simply point your camera at an object and 
release the shutter, with no thought or intention 
save imitation, and the result will cry out from 
every line, “I am machine-made,” no matter 
how perfect the technique may be. But toil 
over the arrangement and ponder over the 
view-point, and the light and shade and per- 


the picture good and, combined with these 
qualities, must be an imaginative personal feel- 
ing. This seems like a fearful array of things 
to master; but remember that there are scores 
of books on pictorial art that discuss these things 
simply and logically, and bring them down to a 
working-basis. Our photographic magazines also 
discuss these problems, from time to time, and 
nothing equals these publications for Sarousing 
the enthusiasm of the ambitious camerist. 





FIGURE 1 


spective and, though the result be the crudest, 
it will bear the impress of thought and of art, 
because, as someone has said, “a picture is an 
intermediate between a thought and a thing.” 
Art begins when a man, having formed a stand- 
ard of beauty, begins to shape the raw material 
toward that standard. Or, to express it in the 
words of Henry R. Poore, “In whatsoever 
degree more of the man and less of the mechanics 
appear, in that degree is the result a work of art.” 
Happily, there are more and more camerists 
who produce pictures so beautiful that one 
forgets completely the mechanical side. 

It has been said aptly that for a photograph 
to be artistic it is requisite that it be made by 
one who has artistic impulses, and is guided by 
artistic principles. This implies a profound 
knowledge of the rules that govern composition. 
One must have a close regard for line and mass, 
balance, principality, emphasis and simplifica- 
tion, and a comprehensive appreciation of de- 
sign as a whole. The values must be accurate, 
the aérial perspective and the general tone of 
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It was stated that the artist studies an object 
at different hours of the day and, perhaps, at 
different seasons of the year, before he under- 
takes to do a piece of work. The importance of 
this is expressed in my picture, “Spirit-Flowers.” 
During the greater part of the year, this lo- 
cality is but a commonplace hay-field, where one 
will look in vain for anything pictorial. But 
during the early spring, when dandelions bloom 
so plentifully everywhere, it is one glorious 
lilting, nodding, white-crowned 
The time of the day was also 


expanse of 
spirit-flowers. 
chosen carefully with a view to the final result. 
With the sun shining directly upon the field, 
the grass was illuminated too brilliantly and 
the necessary contrast between the dandelions 
and the grass was lacking. But late in the 
afternoon, just after the sun had sunk below 
the neighboring forest, the flowers appeared 
in bold relief against the dark sky, and this was 
chosen as the most favorable moment. The 
picture was made with the lens wide open 

F/6.8. This was done for a double purpose. By 
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IN THE GLOAMING 





using the largest. stop, the time of exposure 
could be cut down to the minimum which was 
found necessary owing to the constant swaying 
of the flowers. But even more important, 
from an artistic point of view, was the need 
of centering the interest in the foreground, which 
was accomplished by focusing sharply upon the 
near-by flowers and leaving the background 
more or less vague. So beautiful do these 
flowers appear upon the ground-glass, that the 
inexperienced workman might be led easily 
into bringing all parts of the picture into sharp 
focus—a procedure which would always end 
with disastrous results. The time of exposure 
was } second on Hammer’s Exfast ortho plate. 
Development was by the tank-method. 

Let us turn to our next illustration, fig. 1. It 
is evident that the negative from which this print 
was made is far too harsh or contrasty. If we 
were to view the negative we would find that 
the branch is virtually clear glass, although 
the sky is quite opaque. This was due to the 
fact that the sun had already sunk below the 
cliff on which the tree stood, while yet illuminat- 
ing the sky. Such extremes of contrast could 
not fail to produce a harsh negative. The nega- 
tive might have been improved greatly by 
employing a very weak hydroquinone developer 
and prolonging the development for from one 
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to two hours; but when a man has been on an 
all-day tramp, and comes home hungry and 
tired, he is not apt to prepare a special developer 
for one lone plate; rather he will drop them all 
into the same tank in the hope that the con- 
trasty plate will produce a printable negative. 

Some photographers are able to improve their 
contrasty negatives greatly by local reduction; 
but, personally, I have found that it is a rather 
difficult matter to alter a negative by chemical 
means without producing some _ undesirable 
changes, and for that reason I have been in the 
habit of throwing away all hopelessly bad 
negatives. In this particular instance, however, 
I did not want to throw away the negative, be- 
cause there was something about it that appealed 
to me, and so I have kept it, in the hope that 
some day I would discover a means to produce 
a pleasing print from it. Let the reader turn 
to my next picture, “In the Gloaming,” and 
decide for himself how I have succeeded. 

The main charm of the picture lies in its 
simplicity. It has been said that “simplicity 
is art.” These three words sum up one of 
the fundamental principles of all true art. 
Whether it be painting or sculpture, photography 
or literature, the keynote of success lies in 
simplicity. To emphasize the important and 
eliminate the unnecessary, that is the chief 
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thing to consider. In the picture under con- 
sideration, I have endeavored to follow out the 
law of simplicity. Had the camera been moved 
back twenty-five feet, the greater part of the 
tree would have been included, as would also 
a wearisome foreground, some distant hills and 
a winding river. But these things were left 
out because they did not harmonize well with the 
item of greatest interest, and there would have 
been nothing in such a picture to arouse the 
imagination of the observer. To me, the pict- 
ure as it stands speaks of repose, of serenity, 
of calm; it tells of the approach of a peaceful 
night. There is a sense of mystery in the sky, 
and the branch fulfils a decorative purpose and 
also serves to give distance to the remainder. 
The masses, I think, are also arranged pleasingly. 
These should always be so grouped, that they 
will attract and please the eye from a distance; 
and if they fulfil this requirement, the chances 
are that the picture will satisfy when viewed 
more closely. Again, the picture comes much 
closer to satisfy one’s sense of unity than it 
would, were half a dozen other items added. It 
may serve to illustrate how much can be ac- 
complished by very simple, effective means. 
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FIGURE 2 


As made originally, this picture shows the 
branch coming down from the upper right- 
hand corner, fig. 1. Now, there is a law of 
design which tells us that a line is more pleasing 
if it passes from left to right, because the vision 
follows such a line more readily than if it passes 
from right to left and, in order to comply with 
this law, the negative was reversed in making 
the enlarged print. 

The reader is perhaps eager to know how the 
excessive harshness of fig. 1 could be toned down 
so as to produce the pleasing softness of “In 
the Gloaming.”” The method is _ extremely 
simple and is known to most advanced camerists. 
Make the exposure as usual, increasing the time 
somewhat. Now, before development, soak 
the exposed print for fifteen or thirty seconds 
in a weak solution of potassium bichromate 
(water, 16 0z.; potassium bichromate, 24 grains). 
Rinse, and develop as usual. 

Often a bit of landscape which looks very 
commonplace by daylight will produce a striking 
picture by artificial light. Compare fig. 2 with 
**A Park-Scene at Night,” one taken by day, 
the other by night. The untutored camerist 
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delights in detail, and values his photographs 
in proportion to the fidelity with which his 
camera has brought out the minute things. 
If, perchance, he has produced a photograph 
with microscopic detail, he delights to show it 
to his friends. Not so the artist; he knows 
that blurred edges, empty shadows and vaporous 
outlines mean quality. These things stand for 
mystery, and mystery is one of the main factors 
that tends to bring a picture above the mediocre. 
The strong appeal made by such pictures is 
evidenced by the preponderance of such pict- 
ures in photographic exhibits. Fig. 2 is a 
commonplace record-photograph full of weari- 
some details .that clamor for attention at 
every point and rob the picture of all pictorial 
qualities. The same picture, made by the light 
of a street-lamp at night, gives an entirely 
different effect. The picture reminds one 
somewhat of an Oriental water-color-sketch. 
Under the mellowing light of the street-lamp, 
details have given place to broad shadowy 
masses that are full of mystery and suggestive- 
ness. In both pictures we have the same path 
leading into the picture, but in one case the path 
leads us merely into a maze of bewilderment, 
but in the other into the place where mystery 
lurks and the unknown attracts. 

As a rule, a picture should not show a wealth 
of detail throughout the entire picture; some- 
thing should be left to the imagination, so that 
the observer can interpret the picture according 
to his own fancy. Fuzziness may not always be 
art, but it is apt to come much nearer to it than 
a great deal of detail. Detail is a questionable 
virtue from the artistic standpoint, for the camera 
carries its precision beyond the range of the 
human eye. A picture should not attempt too 
much, and if it represents more than the eye 
can see, the degree of definition should be re- 
duced to the level of artistic vision. 

There are many ways to produce the softness 
so desirable in certain pictures. The surest 
way is to employ a soft-focus lens for all pic- 
torial work. The ordinary cheap rectilinear 
lens furnished with all low-priced cameras is 
much more apt to give us the right pictorial 





qualities that an expensive anastigmat, for the 
anastigmat gives us what all true art condemns— 
microscopic definition. But this is the day of 
the anastigmat; it is such a delightful lens 
to work with, gives such even illumination and 
works under such adverse weather-conditions 
that, having once adopted this lens, we would 
be loath to go back to the slow rectilinear. 
There are many ways to reduce the over- 
abundance of detail produced by the anastigmat. 
A common method is to throw the lens slightly 
out of focus when the picture is being made. 
Or, if we wish, the negative may be made sharp 
and the enlargement thrown out of focus. Again, 
we can produce a very pleasing softness by hang- 
ing a piece of white or black chiffon in front of 
the lens when we make our enlargement. The 
picture, “A Park-Scene at Night,’ was made 
in this way. In case we depend upon contact- 
printing for our finished product the details can 
be reduced by placing a thin piece of transparent 
celluloid between the negative and the printing- 
paper. A glass-negative, cleaned off carefully, 
will sometimes serve the purpose; but as a rule, 
the glass is too thick and produces more dif- 
fusion than a small print would warrant. Still 
another method, one with which few camerists 
seem to be familiar, is to hang a piece of chiffon 
in front of the lens when the original negative is 
being made. This method is highly satisfactory, 
and since the time of exposure is increased only 
to a very slight degree, it is well worth trying 
out. This method is employed in some studios 
and the negatives seldom have to be retouched. 
In conclusion, let me urge you once more to 
strive for something better than mere imitation 
or record-photography. Get some books on art 
and its relation to photography and read, read, 
read. Place an ideal before you and bend every 
effort toward the attainment of that ideal. 
You will miss the goal often, and perhaps, you will 
never quite attain it; but there is a wonderful 
sense of satisfaction in striving for something 
worth while, even if it is never wholly attainable. 
My own pictures have never yet quite hit the 
mark; but the hope that some day I will pro- 
duce a masterpiece, spurs me on. 























HARRY I. 


= WHE fuzzy-wuzzy, diffused art has 
aed caused more eye-trouble among the 

aa us people who try to look at it, than 

¥ tas a little. Many a man has gazed 
es m4 long and thoughtfully at a print 
guaranteed by the artist (7) to be of himself, 
and wondered if he really looked like it. Perhaps 
he did not dare protest, because he feared he 
would be told that he did not know art when he 






saw it. 

Now, the soft-focus lens has its place; but it is 
not intended to portray everything under the 
has its limitations as well as its ad- 
vantages. Because a spoon is a good thing 
with which to convey coffee from cup to mouth 
does not signify that it is an excellent tool for 
meat or pie. The same holds true of the soft- 
focus lens. 

Yet the fond soft-focus 
toy aims at everything and anything. It is a 
shame that it is abused in this way, because in 
competent hands it can produce admirable 
results. It is even open to doubt whether all 
faces can be photographed with a lens of this 
it would seem—ought 


sun. It 


owner of his new, 


character. Some faces 
to be pictured with a sharper tool. 

The human eve does not see any such thing in 
nature as some of the monstrosities labeled art, 
would lead us to believe. An umbrella, in real 
life, looks like an umbrella, not like a toad- 
stool that needs a shave and a hair-cut. Trees 
in our town look like trees with regular leaves, 
not like inverted feather-dusters. A man might 
see such views, as these, if the lens of his own 
eve were out of focus; but not otherwise, if in a 
sober condition. 

I remember well one of the first soft pictures 
that I saw. It was shown to me by a friend who 
had gone quite daft over his new lens. There 
was no hope for him, whatever. He handed me 
a print with an ill-concealed smile of pride and 
asked me what I thought of it. 

“There!” he “There is something 
worth while. You are the first one I 
shown it to. But wait, have it 
down.” 

“Oh I answered. have it 
right. By George, that’s fine. That’s the best 
picture of the Alps I have seen in some time. 
Quite a fog. Wonder vou didn’t get lost in it.” 

“Alps, nothing,” he retorted with some as- 
perity. “What’s the matter with your eyes? 
That's a portrait of an old man in an attic.” 


said. 
have 
you upside 


ves,” “Now we 


Cutting It Soft 


SHUMWAY 


I sneaked a look at him out of the corner of 
my eye. He had, as I had supposed, a queer 
look. I thought I would humor him. 

“So it is,” I replied. “And a very fine thing, 
indeed. But tell me, have you shown it to the 
old man who sat for it?” 

A look of sadness came over my friend’s face. 

It wouldn’t do any good,” he said. ‘He’s 
blind. I should like to give him some prints. 
They might cheer him up; but he couldn't 
see them.” 

*“Maybe, it is just as well. 
happy as he is. He had better never know.” 

He didn’t get mad at me. He was too busy 
thinking about something else. He cocked his 
head on one side and gazed at me quite intently. 

“Say, will you pose for me?” he finally said. 


ss 


Possibly, he is 


“You have just the face I want. Sit right 
down here.” 

“Nothing doing. I need a shave.” 

“Never mind that. It won’t show in the 
picture—that is, not much.” 

“What are vou going to call the picture? ‘The 


Forest of Arden’ or ‘ Alfalfa Farm at Harvest’?”’ 

But he never heard me. He flew about getting 
his camera ready. And nothing would do but I 
sitfor him. Sopose,I did. But I madea face, a 
fierce face. 

“There,” my friend announced as he slipped 
the slide back into its holder. “It’s a corker. 
Come around Wednesday and I will show you a 
print that is a print.” 

But I didn’t. I have never been near him. 
I shun him. While I have nothing against him, 
I don’t care about seeing a view of myself which 
looks as well upside down as it does right side 
up, if not better. 





art’s mission is a mission 
and that the art of 

replace the parable and_ the 
and that the artist has a 


WE believe 
of sentiment 
to-day should 


that 
emotion; 


fable of earlier times; 
larger and more poetic task than that of sug- 
gesting a few prudent and conciliatory measures 
to alienate the fear occasioned by his pictures. 
His end is to make others see the objects he has 
at heart, and if advisable, to embellish them a 
little. Art is not the study of a positive reality; 
it is a quest for the ideal truth.—George Sand. 
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EDITORIAL 





Furnishing Photographs to the Press 


LTHOUGH photographers have made 

frequent efforts to get credit for their 
pictures reproduced in newspapers and periodi- 
cals—the same as is accorded them by the pub- 
lishers of photographic magazines—there is 
little evidence that they have succeeded. It has 
been suggested that the photographer decline 
to supply prints to publishers unless he is assured 
that his name will be printed as the author. Of 
course, the photographer should co-operate with 
the publisher by putting his name on the face 
of the print, rather than on the back where it may 
be overlooked, or on the lower margin of the print 
where it is in danger of being cut off in the repro- 
duction. A good way is for the photographer to 
provide a typewritten title of the picture and his 
name, pasting it firmly at the bottom of the print. 
After the print has been photographed, it is 
usually sent, with two proofs, to the editor for 
the necessary data, when the photographer's 
name is not likely to be omitted. A good way 
to secure public acknowledgment of a picture 
is for the photographer to put his professional 
signature in a suitable place, on the face of the 
print, where it cannot be cut off, or covered up 
by another print overlapping it, unless it be 
obliterated or obscured by an elaborate decora- 
tive design—usually the work of a staff-artist. 
In that event, the photographer may fall back 
on his agreement with the publisher, without 
which he has no redress. Some photographers 
prefer to mark their prints with an embossed 
stamp showing their name and address. Al- 
though this method imparts refined and artistic 
individuality to a studio-print, the impression is 
virtually lost in a newspaper-reproduction. 

It is evident that only photographs of real 
merit or special interest are under consideration 
here; for it is hardly to be expected that the 
publisher of a first-class newspaper will guaran- 
tee to give the authorship of any ordinary or 
unimportant snapshot. Then, too, in many 
instances photographs of individuals or places 
are procured and published in great haste, and 
for the newspaperman to stop to ascertain the 
authorship of each picture would be quite out 
of the question. When a photograph is sold 
to a newspaper at a favorable price, the photog- 


rapher would be unreasonable to complain 


if by an oversight his name as author had been 
omitted, unless otherwise stipulated. As a 
matter of fact, many high-class newspapers make 
it a practice not to give the authorship of any 
photograph, unless it possesses exceptionally 
artistic merit. The most common offenders, 
however, are the managers of musicians, lect- 
urers and entertainers, who, in preparing the 
circulars of their artists, nearly always omit 
from the portraits the name of the photographer, 
because they are not instructed to do otherwise. 

When a photograph is furnished to the pub- 
lisher or editor of a newspaper, upon request, 
and the author waives a reproduction-fee because 
of the publicity offered him, and none is forth- 
coming, he is justified to demand satisfaction, 
and, if it is refused, to institute legal proceedings. 
A well-known photographer in St. Louis, when a 
newspaper omits his name from a photograph 
he has supplied and then refuses compensation, 
simply instructs his lawyer to collect the re- 
quired amount, which is done, and there is no 
further trouble. A prominent Boston photog- 
rapher is always glad to furnish the press with 
photographs that may be desired—merely in 
return for the publicity he receives; but when 
this is omitted—as has happened sometimes— 
he declines to supply any more pictures to the 
offending newspaper, except at double his regu- 
lar price, and his demand is promptly met. 

Most photographers, whom the Editor has 
questioned on this matter, declare that their 
transactions with newspapers and magazines 
have been quite satisfactory; for when a photo- 
graph is requested, it is delivered together with 
a bill, and in due course of time the photographer 
receives his money. This is as it should be; 
for the photographer who gives his product 
away, cheapens it. It appears, then, that the 
complaints that have been mentioned arise from 
three causes—first, newspapers that are un- 
ethical in the matter of photographs; second, 
careless treatment of the indicated source, and, 
third, photographers of unbusinesslike methods. 
A clear understanding between the publisher and 
the photographer—when a photograph is re- 
quested—also a legible signature of the studio- 
proprietor, would prevent many misunderstand- 
ings, and help to place the photographic profes- 
sion in a better light before press and public. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION Cy 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


es 















Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 
Mention: Those whose work is deemed 


Honorable 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived oflicial recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelfth-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 


first prize by the one and the same competitor tends 
to discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 





Awards — Flashlights Competition 
Closed December 31, 1917 


First Prize: None awarded. 


Second Prize: H. C. Cowles, M.D. 
Third Prize: R. W. Baker. 
Honorable Mention: W. R. Bradford, Bertran F. 


Hawley, Franklin I. Jordan, T. Pritchard, H. B. 
Rudolph, J. Herbert Saunders, W. Stelcik, M. Soul- 
tanian. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 

**Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 

‘The Spirit of Winter.’ Closes March $1. 

“*Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.’ Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 

**Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 

““Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 

“Domestic Pets.” Closed November 30. 

“Flashlights.” Closed December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


An Aeronautical Map of the World 


Tue Geographical Review in a recent article on 
“Aeronautic Manufacturers and Aeronautical Trans- 
portation,” gives a brief account of the various types 
of maps in current use for aeronautical work, and 
prophesies that the work of making an aeronautical 
map of the world will have to be undertaken in the 
very near future. The accuracy of aérial photography 
is mentioned, and it is pointed out that such photog- 
raphy gives an excellent method to map a country- 
a method which is much more rapid than the older 
surveying processes, and it is accurate enough for all 
practical purposes. Truly, the airplane is progress- 
ing. 
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SUPPER-TIME 


Rainy-Day Pictures—Advanced Competition 
Closes April 30, 1918 


It has been some time since we have had a com- 
petition devoted to rainy-day pictures. By its very 
contrast to the familiar pictures made in sunshine, 
rainy-day photography appeals strongly to the camerist 
who seeks the unbeaten paths of pictorial effort. There 
are difficulties to be overcome that serve to whet the 
appetite of the ambitious photographer, be he amateur 
or professional. It has often been shown that, the 
greater the obstacle, the greater the success photo- 
graphically and otherwise. 

Obviously, a rainy-day picture is one made in the 
rain or under weather-conditions of heavy mist 
or fog. Whether in the city, country or at the sea- 
shore, beautiful and unusual effects may be obtained 
by the skilled and observant camerist. Needless 
to say, great care must be employed to protect the 
photo-equipment from moisture, as the lens, shutter, 
bellows and all metal parts of a camera may be ruined 
if exposed too long to inclement weather. With 
ordinary hand-cameras it is a comparatively simple 
matter to make exposures from beneath an umbrella, 
raincoat or tarpaulin. With regard to the larger 
cameras on a tripod, more pretentious protection 
must be improvised to suit each individual subject. 
Often, exposures may be made from a house, barn, 
pier or tent. As long as the camera is protected 
effectually, the means employed is virtually im- 
material and is governed entirely by the resource- 
fulness of the camerist. A lens-cap is vitally im- 
portant, particularly if exposures are to be made near 
salt-water. The camera itself should not be opened 
or set up until the very Jast moment, for with the best 
of care dampness may work its way into it. Ingenuity 
will suggest many effective forms of protection to suit 
the requirements of each individual wherever he may 
be working. 

Usually, the first rainy-day picture attempted 
is one showing a street-scene, with pedestrians carry- 


































H. C. COWLES 


SECOND PRIZE—FLASHLIGHTS 


ing raised umbrellas and interesting reflections in the 
wet pavements; but such hackneyed subjects must 
have an exceptional pictorial appeal to interest our 
jury. An excellent example of this type of rainy-day 
picture is “‘A Wet Day” by W. B. Howe on page 
147. Inasmuch as a comparatively slow exposure 
must be given, it is well to avoid having any person 
or object in motion pass too near the camera. Also, 
care must be taken to hold the camera very firmly 
to avoid marring the picture by what hunters call 
‘flinching’ —a sort of spasmodic twitching of the 
muscles at the time the trigger or, in our case, the 
shutter-release is pressed. Much of the success 
of street-scene on a rainy day depends upon a true 
rendering of the misty atmospheric quality in the 
distance. To obtain this, and at the same time 
properly expose for the immediate foreground is a 
task well worth the mettle of any camerist. 

Beautiful pictorial effects may be obtained along 
riverbanks, the shores of lakes and the seacoast. 
Often, ships at anchor add immensely to the general 
effect because of the reflections their spars and sails 
cast on the water. Docks, piers and landings offer 
other suitable subjects, although during these war- 
times, care must be taken to obey the regulations 
with regard to photographing anything of military 
or naval importance. Ferry-slips, showing a ferry 
arriving or departing crowded with commuters on 
their way to work, has many possibilities. A sharp 
contrast might be found in the portrayal of the lone 
fisherman who believes in fishing in the rain because 
the fish bite better. Whether seated alone in a flat- 
bottomed boat or along a riverbank or on the shore 
of a pond, the subject would be well worth the attempt. 
The more observant the rainy-day camerist, the 
greater the tendency towards novelty and attractive- 
ness of his theme. 

Perhaps, the most beautiful effects may be obtained 
in the mountains. In this connection the camerist 
is urged to re-read the excellent article, “Stormy- 
Weather Photography” by Charles 5. Olcott which 
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appeared in February 1917, Pxoto-Era. In this 
article are some beautiful examples of rainy-day 
pictures in the mountains with valuable notes on 
how to make them. In this connection, I remember 
to have seen a very effective picture depicting a 
forest-fire which had gotten beyond the control of 
the fire-fighters. Just when all hope of extinguishing 
it was virtually abandoned, a mountain rain-storm ap- 
peared to aid the disheartened fire-fighters. The pict- 
ure shows the rain pouring down on the coats and hats 
of the men as they attack the fire with renewed energy. 
The picture I believe was made by a forest-ranger 
for a record; but in fact, it turned out to be a re- 
markable representation of a scene filled with dramatic 
interest. My mentioning it does not mean _neces- 
sarily that such a picture should be attempted or that it 
would find favor with the judges; my reason was to 
bring home the point that often possibilities lie at 
hand which are out of the ordinary and hence apt 
to be original and tremendously effective. 

Landscapes in rainy weather offer limitless pos- 
sibilities to the capable photographer. Of course, 
they must be convincing and there must be no doubt 
that it is wet weather. To portray distant hills 
shrouded in mist must be done carefully lest it appear 
that the hills are merely hidden by an early morning 
fog. A bit of road dotted with mud-puddles; a 
farmer trudging along, protecting himself as best he 
may from the rain; a horse and buggy splashing along 
with rain beating down on the raised top—in fact, 
any person or object that is receiving a wetting, 
should be employed whenever possible to make the 
rainy-day picture truly convincing. 

Often bits of farm-life, in the course of a rainy day, 
offer excellent subjects. On nearly every farm there 
are certain ‘‘chores” that are reserved for bad weather 
when work in the fields may not be done as usual. 
These rainy-day activities—whatever they may be 
should be utilized to portray the letter and the 
spirit of this competition. Chopping wood; sharpen- 
ing scythe-blades, axes, sickles, etc.; mending harness; 
greasing axles and other work often done in an open 
shed or near an open barn-door may be photographed 
with enough fore-ground to prove that it is raining 
without a doubt. 

Some interesting rainy-day effects may be ob- 
tained by photographing through a_ store-window. 
Passers-by who linger a moment to look into the 
window offer excellent subjects if selected with care. 
Street-scenes with traffic may also be obtained in this 
manner and with far greater comfort than outside. 
This method has the advantage that the camera 
is well protected. Slight diffusion may be caused 
by the plate-glass window; but on a rainy day most 
objects are slightly diffused and this is no serious 
drawback. However, diffusion and distortion are not 
the same thing, and care should be taken to see that 
the thickness of the plate-glass window does not dis- 
tort the subject. 

Very unusual effects may be obtained by photo- 
graphing city-streets and buildings at dusk, just as 
the street-lamps are lighted. The combination 
of weak daylight and brilliant artificial illumination 
on wet streets, carriages, automobiles and other more 
or less stationary objects is unusual in the extreme 
in its possibilities. Obviously, the exposure must 
be lengthened to meet these rather exacting con- 
ditions. That such pictures have been made, is 
ample proof that the intelligent and resourceful camer- 
ist is not attempting the impossible. In this con- 
nection, rainy-evening pictures by artificial light 
alone is fertile ground for the ambitious worker. 

















Some excellent rainy-day pictures may be made 
at home providing they are so composed that a 
glimpse of rainy conditions outside is obtained through 
a window or open door. At one time an original cam- 
erist depicted the proverbial rainy wash-day by 
showing a maid hanging up clothes in the kitchen 
and through the open kitchen-door the rainy-weather 
could be seen in the yard where she usually hung the 
clothes in fair weather. True, this is not a pictorial 
theme to be imitated; but the originality of it was 
commendable. Another interesting picture was one 
depicting a mother getting her two children ready 
for school. Rubbers, umbrellas and raincoats were 
much in evidence and through a window in the back- 
ground the wet streets could be clearly seen. This 
idea could be expanded to include many rainy day 
activities about the home, in business and in social 
affairs. - 

Since a competition, “‘Rainy-Day Pictures,” is 
virtually new to many Puoto-Era readers, we believe 
that there will be unusual activity shown to send 
in pictures of originality, good composition and tech- 
nical excellence. Modern high-speed lenses enable 
the camerist to undertake rainy-day subjects with 
greater certainty of success than ever before. One 
has but to note the marvelous effects obtained in 
present-day motion-picture photography. Virtually 
no weather-condition prevents the motion-picture 
camera-man from obtaining technically and _artis- 
tically excellent results. This success is due solely 
to the modern high-speed anastigmat lens. How- 
ever, even those camerists who still use the older 
types of lenses need not hesitate to make the at- 
tempt, for there are many rainy-day subjects well 
within reach of their lenses. 

The very newness of this competition should be 
an incentive to try for a prize. The judges are well 
acquainted with the difficulties involved and these 
will ke taken into due consideration. The last rainy- 
day competition was a pronounced success and the 
judges were hard put to select the prize-winners. We 
hope that this competition will exceed the former 
one in popularity and extent. A HB 





Exhibition Prints not Suitable 


ParTICIPANTS in the PHoto-Era monthly competi- 
tions should remember to read the rules which govern 
these contests. One rule is that only prints be sent 
that are suitable for reproduction by the halftone 
process—i.e., prints on matte or semi-matte paper, 
but not on a rough or linen-finish paper. If the latter 
are sent, they will serve admirably when the prize- 
pictures are used for exhibition-purposes; but they 
should be accompanied by duplicate prints of smooth 
or semi-smooth finish 


Of Interest to Press-Photographers 


SPEED, in all photographic manipulations, is de- 
manded of press-photographers. The finished print 
must be had at the earliest possible moment. A 
sheet of thin transparent celluloid may be used to 
advantage to obtain a print from a wet negative. The 
printing-frame and sheet of celluloid should be con- 
siderably larger than the negative from which the 
print is to be made. The reason for employing the 
larger size is to prevent any water from getting to the 
paper. A negative taken directly from the hypo- 
bath, with just a rinse, may be washed thoroughly 
after the print is made. Care should be taken to wash 
the celluloid thoroughly, for the next time it is used 
the hypo-side might be placed against the paper. 
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A WET MORNING 


A Criticism That is Appreciated 


Epitor. PxHoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir. 

In an article in the PHoto-Era for October on 
“The Bother to Focus” I think the figures given are 
likely to mislead without further explanation. 

The typical case stated is with a lens of 5-inch focus 
being used at F/8 and at F/16. With F/8 it is stated 
that any object from 13 feet up to infinity will be 
reasonably sharp, but not sufficiently accurate for 
enlarging. With F/16 it is stated that any object 
from 6 feet 6 inches to infinity will be sharp and accurate 
enough for enlarging. 

As the dise of confusion has been worked out for 
rig of an inch in both cases the definition of an object 
at 13 feet with F/8 and of an object at 6 feet 6 inches 
with F/16, both lenses being focused on the hyperfocal 
distance, would be the same precisely—both being 
represented by discs of confusion not exceeding 








W. B. HOWE 





:}o Of an inch. The way to work it out for a greater 
amount of sharpness would be to take a smaller disc 
of confusion, say 335 of an inch, then taking the 
same figures with F/16 
BE)? » G 
(5)? x 200 = 25 feet 
16x 12 

so that objects from half this distance, namely 12 
feet 6 inches to infinity, would be in sufficiently good 
focus to enlarge up to two diameters, without any disc 
of confusion in the enlargement exceeding ;},5 of an 
inch. It should also be pointed out that the hyper- 
focal distance is measured extra focally, that is from 
the anterior focus of the lens. To make the rule 
quite correct and easy to use, the focus of the lens 
should be added to the hyperfocal distance, so that 
the distance can be measured from the lens itself. 

I would like to add to my letter a word about the 
use of long-focus lenses which seems to be often 
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KNITTING SOCKS FOR SOLDIERS 


ignored. It is generally understood that the relative 
depth of field with a given aperture is in proportion to 
the squares of the foci of the lenses, or in other words 
that the hyperfocal distance is four times as far 
away for a lens of double the focus. But it does 
not seem to be generally realized that the actual depth 
of field—not the relative depth of field—is the same 
for similar size images, irrespective of the foci of the 
lenses producing them, provided that they are used 
at the same aperture. 

Using the ordinary recognized formula for attaining 
depth of field, we can take as an example a 4-inch and 
an 8-inch lens, both being used at F/4, the 4-inch lens 


at ten feet and the 8-inch lens at twenty feet. The 
images then would be both the same size. 
H = hyperfocal distance 
; 100 x (4)? 
Then H for 4-inch lens = - ; ” = 400 
wee 100 x (8)? 
and H for 8-inch lens = - ‘S”" = 1600 
U = distance of object from lens 
U; = Far depth of field 
U2 = Near depth of field 
d = distance of object from anterior focus of lens. 


ROSS W. 
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Then for 4-inch lens —s UH = 120 x 400 = 169 
at ten feet Bd b— ie ? 
UH 120 x 400 


Us = = = 98 
“ H+d 400+ 116 


Focal depth = 76 inches 


240 x 1600 _ 30). 
= = ZOU. / 


For 8-inch lens U 
'~ 1600 — 232 


at twenty feet 


a 240 x 1690 
Us= = 209.6 
1600 + 232 


Focal depth = 71 inches 


Thus the focal depth with a four-inch lens at F/4 
at a distance of ten feet is 76 inches, and the focal 
depth with a lens of 8-inch focus at F/4 at a distance 
of twenty feet is 71 inches. Depth of field in each case 
being virtually the same, there would be a decided 
advantage to use the longer focus lens for figure- 
work, owing to the better perspective, provided that 
one can get the greater distance. 
Truly yours, 
J. L. SavaGe. 
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To Make Prints Waterproof 


THE war is responsible for many things, and among 
them is the necessity to waterproof prints, particularly 
those intended for our soldiers and sailors or for mili- 
tary purposes. Obviously, such prints cannot be pro- 
tected by glass. There is a negative-varnish which 
consists of celluloid dissolved in acetone, or amyl- 
acetate, or in a mixture of the two, which provides an 
easy method to protect photographic prints against the 
effects of water or excessive moisture. A coat of this 
varnish will dry in a few moments after the water- 
proofed print is hung up to dry. It is best to immerse 
the print in a shallow tray containing the varnish to 
a depth of about half an inch. Care must be taken to 
see to it that the print is covered thoroughly. The var- 
nish may be poured into a bottle; but owing to the diffi- 
culty to clean the tray, it is best to keep this solely for 
waterproofing-purposes. In order to be successful, the 
prints must be absolutely dry; and, if in doubt, it is 
best to warm them artificially. Prints that are thor- 
oughly waterproofed may be sponged to clean their 
surface without danger of wetting them. The Eastern 
Kodak Company has perfected Kodalak WP which is 
a most effective waterproofing preparation for prints 
that are to be subjected to much handling and ex- 
posure to moisture. Kodalak WP is supplied in 16- 
ounce bottles, and is easily applied. 


How to Distinguish the Coated Side of Rough 
Bromide Paper 


A CORRESPONDENT in The Amateur Photographer 
gives the following tips which are worth remembering :— 
(1) Pass a pin through one corner of the sheet, and 
hold the pin horizontal while the sheet hangs free. 
We can then generally see a concave, curving-inwards 
tendency of the coated side. (2) Run a finger tip 
along the longer edge, and you can feel this curling- 
inwards tendency. (3) Slightly curve the sheet length- 
wise, and look along the inside of the curve towards 
the darkroom-lamp. Repeat with the other side of 
the paper; the coated side will look smoother than 
the plain side. (4) Touch the teeth with the tip of the 
tongue, then take one corner of the paper between the 
teeth, and hold it moderately firm for say from half 
to one minute; slowly separate the teeth, when the 
coated side will cling to either the upper or lower 
teeth. If there is any doubt as to any one of these 
tests it should be confirmed or refuted by a second 
test. Trouble may often be saved by noting carefully 
once for all how the sheets are arranged in the package 
as it reaches you. For although different manu- 
facturers differ inter se, yet the same firm puts up the 
same brand always in the same way. 


Centering Films in the Enlarger-Carrier 


Due to the extreme popularity of vest-pocket 
cameras, a great number of small film-negatives are 
enlarged in quarter-plate and bigger enlargers. The 
usual way to secure these, says C. R. D. in The 
Amateur Photographer, is to clip them between two 
pieces of thin glass, such as old, well-cleaned negative- 


glasses. When this method is followed, it is often 
difficult to get the tiny negative—usually curling and 
twisting in annoying fashion—squarely and accurately 
centered between the two glasses, without the expendi- 
ture of considerable time and patience. Another 
objection, too, is the large area of white light sur- 
rounding the projected image, light which, unless 
screened, often has disastrous light-fogging effect 
on the bromide paper. If only one or two sizes of film 
are enlarged a good plan is to cover one of the glass- 
frames with black paper, out of which a rectangle 
the required size is cut. When this is glued down 
on the glass the negative fits snugly into its little 
recess without any trouble or waste of time. 





Testing Backings 


A prisM such as the drop of the old-fashioned chande- 
lier makes a very convenient appliance to test a backing 
for the prevention of halation, and, incidentally, will 
show how very useless are many of the so-called reme- 
dies for halation. The prism, if held in a suitable 
position, will show a reflection from the surface of the 
glass farthest from the eyes. Put another way, we 
may say that it will be found easy to hold the prism 
so that, although it is made of transparent glass, we 
cannot see through it to objects beyond. The back 
surface has almost the appearance of being silvered 
like a mirror. Holding it thus, we touch that sur- 
face from. behind with a little of the backing, and 
notice whether it destroys the mirror-like character. 
If it is wet, it will do so whatever its nature; but, as 
backings are used dry, it is necessary to wait until 
it has dried in order to make quite sure that the backing 
is efficient. Then, if it still destroys the power of re- 
flection, and is itself black or dark brown so as to 
absorb the light, it may be assumed that it will prevent 
halation. This can be further tested by coating one- 
half of a plate with the preparation, exposing on some 
very trying subject, and noting that while there is 
halation on the uncoated part, there is or is not a similar 
effect where the backing was applied.—Photography. 


Enlarging-Control—a Hint 


Accorpinc to C. R. D. in The Amateur Photographer, 
tips to control the projected image while enlarging 
are numerous and diverse; but the following is one 
of the most simple and efficient known to the writer. 
Sometimes it is found desirable to hold back certain 
portions of the negative so that these will appear 
lighter on the finished print. One or two lengths of 
wire are procured: ten or twelve inches is a convenient 
length. One end of each length is bent into the form 
of an elongated loop, and into this is fixed a wad of 
cotton. Holding the plain end of the wire, the worker, 
by means of the cotton, can intervene between the 
negative and the projected image on the easel, and thus 
lighten any part he wishes. The cotton-pad is kept 
moving slightly so that no sharp edge occurs. The 
duration of time, of course, depends on the result de- 
sired and the density of the particular patch on the 
negative. It is a good plan to make several holders, 
each with different sized pieces of cotton. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

Su bject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ’”’ 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sional expert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact- prints from 2} x 3} 
to and including 3{ x 5} inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 


they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flerible kind, or with thin wood- 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


veneer. 





Awards — Beginners’ 


First Prize: S. L. Burgher. 

Second Prize: Emil H. Kopp. 

Third Prize: J. L. Woods. 

Honorable Mention: A. S. Currier, W. H. Finch, 
G. E. Jacques, Louis R. Murray, J. G. Pratt, I. C. 
Sease, Kenneth D. Smith, W. L. Waters, A. J. Weis. 

Special Commendation: C. G. Brown, J. Louis Cun- 
ningham. 


Competition 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standards of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out; but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


A Simple Glass-Cement for Photographers 


An excellent glass-cement formula is given by 
F. H. B.S. ina recent issue of The Amateur Photog- 
rapher. The amateur worker who desires to make 
up a trough or tank, or to repair dishes and recep- 
tacles of glass or other material for photographic 
purposes, may be glad to know of an old recipe to 
produce a suitable cement for the purpose. Take 
about half a pound of finely pulverized stone and glass 
—in equal proportion, i.e., a quarter pound of e: 
and after thoroughly mixing it with four ounces of 
sulphur, subject the compound to a moderate heat 
until the sulphur melts. At this point stir well until 
the whole is homogeneous, and then pour into a mould 
until required for use. When actually wanted it 
should be reheated to 248 degrees F., at which tempera- 
ture it melts freely, and used in the usual manner 
according to the nature of the particular work in hand. 
This cement is recommended as being absolutely im- 
pervious to water, it resists acids and all atmospheric 
action, is not affected by boiling water, and even at 
a temperature of 230 degrees it holds firmly and re- 
mains hard. Such a cement is invaluable to the 
camera-worker who is continually needing to mend 





broken apparatus or to strengthen that which is 
new. It is well to make a note of these facts. 
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Developing of Plates and Films 


At the outset, let me say that this article is not 
intended to be a compendium on the art of developing 
plates and films; rather it is a gentle reminder to be 
on the alert for air-bubbles, frilling, blisters and 
other common developing-troubles. True enough, 
this is very far from being an original subject; in 
fact, it has been written up ad nauseam. Yet, 
it seems that the more that is written about pitfalls 
in developing, the more trouble some beginners ex- 
perience. In this connection Jet those well-intentioned 
critics who assert that photographic magazines devote 
too much space to re-hashing threadbare elementary 
principles, face the fact that every year there are 
thousands of beginners who never developed a plate 
or film in their lives. They subscribe to a photo- 
graphic magazine to avail themselves of its assistance, 
and these beginners have every right to expect to 
find helpful articles on the elementary processes with 
which they are just becoming acquainted. 

Without a doubt, the Kodak developing-tank 
relieved many beginners of their developing-troubles. 
So well was this simple contrivance co-ordinated with 
the factors of time, temperature and developer that, 
virtually, it is foolproof. A  plate-developing tank 
was also evolved which obviated developing-diffi- 
culties with regard to plates. Then there came a 
special developing-tank for film-packs, equally simple 
and effective. One might say that with these tanks 


SPORT S. L. BURGHER 


at the disposal of the tyro, he would be courting trouble 
foolishly to attempt to develop his plates or films by 


the old darkroom-method. Very true; but the fact 
remains that there are many ambitious beginners 
who do not care for this “add-hot-water-and-serve”’ 
sort of photography. To be sure, they get results— 
excellent results; nevertheless, they wish to get at 
the very root of the chemical and mechanical processes 
involved. Instead of purchasing a small package 
labelled, ‘‘Tank-Powders,” to which must be added 
so many ounces of water, these investigating be- 
ginners prefer to mix their own developer. More 
work? Of course it’s more work; but it’s also more 
interesting to those who can afford the darkroom- 
equipment and the time. There are several amateur- 
photographers of my acquaintance who use a tank 
exclusively for most of their work when they are 
pressed for time; but during vacations or other periods 
of leisure, they shut themselves in their darkrooms 
for the sheer love of it. 

Air-bubbles are, perhaps, the most prolific source 
of annoyance to the beginner during his first attempts 
to develop plates or films via the darkroom-method. 
Wetting the plate with water before pouring on the 
developer often causes air-bells to form on the film- 
side of the plate during development. Also the 
sudden immersion of plates or films in a developing- 
tank. Sometimes the water contains an abundance 
of air which is liberated the moment that the water 
leaves the faucet. A good way to obviate this par- 
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ticular annoyance is to draw the water an hour or more 
before developing. If this fails to remedy the dif- 
ficulty, a resort to boiling the water thoroughly, then 
letting it cool, has proved satisfactory. A point to 
remember with regard to boiling is that the use of 
boiled water causes the developer to oxidize less 
rapidly, and for this reason boiled water is excellent in 
the preparation of stock-solutions. Air-bubbles are 
those little circular spots of clear glass or gelatine 
which invariably occur in a prominent part of the 
picture—usually on some one’s face! The simple 
precautions suggested will help to avoid such un- 
pleasant disfigurements. 

Frilling is a lifting or reticulation of the film from 
its glass or gelatine-base. Blisters are enlarged air- 
bubbles which lift the film from the glass or gelatine- 
base and much resemble the water-blisters common 
to the hands of amateur-gardeners. Blisters and 
frilling may be eliminated by the careful selection 
of a good hardening-bath. Without a doubt, the 
best-known baths—in their ascending order of merit— 
are made with common alum, chrome alum and for- 
malin. The common alum solution, although better 
than no hardening-bath at all, involves rather careful 
handling to avoid unpleasant after-effects on the 
plate or film. Chrome alum, on the other hand, offers 
a reliable hardening-bath. From five to ten grains 
of chrome-alum are dissolved in cold water. This 
solution is strong enough to harden a plate or film 
in ten minutes. This bath is colored, but it does not 
stain. In fact, it has a tendency to remove stain. 
The chrome alum hardening-bath is now combined 
very often with the fixing-bath so that hardening and 
fixing may be done simultaneously. The formalin- 
bath, the best of the three, is unusually effective and 
satisfactory to use. One part commercial formalin to 


twenty parts water is an excellent proportion for most 


every requirement. The plate or film should be im- 
mersed in this bath from ten to fifteen minutes; even 
if left for a longer period it will do no harm. A plate 
or film thus hardened may be rinsed a few seconds, 
surface tried and then dried thoroughly by artificial 
heat without fear of the gelatine melting. Since 
formalin is a solution of a volatile gas, comparatively 
little washing is required. Excellent hardening and 
fixing-baths are now obtainable ready-mixed for im- 
mediate use. By combining these operations in one 
immersion much valuable time may be saved and 
utilized elsewhere to better advantage. 

Perhaps, the most vital of all the important steps 
in developing, is washing. No matter how fresh or 
superior the developer or how active the hardening- 
and fixing-bath may be, if the plate or film is not 
washed thoroughly, the final result may be total 
failure. The effects of insufficient washing may not 
appear for several weeks, months or even years; 
but eventually these effects will appear and there is 
virtually nothing that can be done to save the negative 
thus affected. Wherever possible, plates and films 
should be washed in running water. If this cannot 
be done, from twelve to twenty changes of water should 
remove all hypo. The plate or film should remain 
in each change of water several minutes to permit the 
hypo—which is heavier than water—to find its way 
to the bottom of the tray before the next change of 
water. Care should be taken to see that water is free 
of iron or other ingredients likely to cause trouble 
The best plate and film-washing equipment I ever used 
was a beautiful, cool, clear trout-stream in the moun- 
tains that washed my plates and films as they have 
never been washed before or since. 

The final step is drying, and it is of great importance. 


A wet plate of film collects dust, particles of dirt, 
hair and insects. Obv iously, plates and films should 
be set to dry where it is cool, dry, airy and free of 
the encroachments of foreign matter. With roll- 
films and film-packs, particularly, care must be used 
to avoid allowing the backs of the negatives to touch 
anything while drying. 

As stated at the beginning, this article is not a 
compendium on the art of developing. My pur- 
pose has been to suggest rather than to instruct. The 
really ambitious beginner will avail himself of the many 
excellent books now obtainable. PHoro-Era reviews 
and lists all the best books as soon as they are published. 
However, reading alone will not make a practical 
photographer. As in every line of modern human 
effort, mental efficiency must go hand in hand with the 
physical expression of that efficiency. There is no 
one source from which a beginner can obtain all 
photographic information. He must use his eyes 
and ears, read books and photographic magazines, 
join a camera-club, do his own finishing, plan his own 
pictorial compositions, write letters and help the other 
fellow. When he has done some of these things, he 
is in a position to grasp the best that there is in the 
sport par excellence. 

A. HB. 


Using a Lens-Cap for Exposing 


Many times a landscape-subject may be helped 
materially by giving the foreground more exposure. 
This may be done easily by using the lens-cap as if it 
were hinged at the top to the lens, i.e., by raising and 
lowering it as if it were the hinged lid of a box turned 
on its side with the hinge uppermost. This dodge 
applies well to subjects where clouds may be retained 
by this curtailed exposure; and also to subjects where 
it may be advisable to increase or reduce the exposure 
to right or left of the subject. 


Decomposed Hypo 


Hypo left in the film of negative or print gets the 
credit, or rather the discredit, for much of the lack 
of permanence from which photographs suffer; but 
hypo itself, it has been suggested, is only harmful 
when it has decomposed into something else. Acids 
attack it, and it is, therefore, important to keep any 
acid-solutions quite apart from the fixing-bath. For 
example, some of the toning-baths are acid in character; 
and if a print, after toning in such a solution, is put 
into hypo while its pores are full of the toning-bath, 
a change injurious to the chance of permanence is sure 
to be brought about. Two or three changes of water 
should be given first, and the first of these may have a 
little sodium-bicarbonate dissolved in it.—Photography. 


A Hint for Hand-camera Users 


F. H. B.S. writing in The Amateur Photographer 
a short time ago, says that he was greatly puzzled 
and not a little annoyed, by some mysterious markings 
upon a number of negatives which had been made with 
a magazine hand-camera. Investigation revealed the 
cause of the trouble to be the point of one of the 
small screws which secured the tripod-bushing in place 
underneath camera, projecting slightly into the body 
of the camera itself. When a sheath containing a 
plate was dropped into the well of the camera, after 
exposure, and it happened to be the first or bottom- 
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most one, the screw point came in contact with the face 
of the plate, which then became hopelessly damaged 
by a series of fine scratches up and down the center. 
When the trouble had been traced, the offending screw- 
point was carefully removed by means of a small 
flat file, and then, as an additional safeguard, a piece 
of black card was cut to the exact size of the “floor” 
of camera, and slid into position so that it acted as a 
lining over the whole area of the well. Users of this 


type of camera would do well to obviate all possibility 
of similar trouble by adopting this simple preventive. 
The occurrence described also emphasizes the fact that 
special care should always be taken, when attaching 
any fittings to a camera by means of screws or fine 
nails, to ensure that they do not make an unwelcome 
appearance inside. 


Handling Color-Sensitive Plates in the 
Darkroom 


Many of the complaints that we hear of the poor 
results obtained upon these extremely sensitive plates 
may, we think, be traced to carelessness in handling 
the plates in front of the darkroom-light. We have 
seen workers load their slides within a couple of feet 
of the lamp, and this will undoubtedly cause trouble. 
Though designated by the term “safe,” there is no 
light or screen that is made that can be thus described 
if the light is allowed to shine directly on the surface 
of the sensitive plates for any length of time. It must 
be borne in mind fully by those who use these plates, 
and particularly, the most color-sensitive forms, i.e., 
the panchromatic emulsions, that the plate is sensitive 
to color as well as to light, should it be unduly exposed 
to it. 

When filling slides or unloading them, if these plates 
are employed, always have the darkroom-lamp, which 
is of the “‘safelight’”’ variety, turned very low, and do 
the actual handling of the plates at a. table behind 
the ordinary bench, keeping away all light which 
would shine directly upon them from the lamp. Thus 
any possibility of danger is reduced to a minimum. 

When using the sensitized plates for various colors, 
in which varieties the Wratten, Paget and other pan- 
chromatic plates may be obtained, attention should be 


paid to having the proper light in the darkroom. Thus 
if the yellow-sensitive plate is being used, the only 
suitable light is a deep ruby; while if the red-sensitive, 
a yellow screen is the most suitable for the lamp; 
and upon this point the makers’ special attention has 
been directed, and special instructions are set forth 
which should be followed strictly. 

Oftentimes we have heard orthochromatic and more 
especially panchromatic plates condemned as subject 
to fogging, when the real fault lies with the operator, 
who either unduly exposes the plate to light, or, under 
the impression that the light is safe, uses a far brighter 
illumination than the screen is made for or that there is 
any need of. What we would point out is that it is 
quite as easy to obtain a fog-free negative, even 
upon the most sensitive of color-sensitive plates, 
provided ordinary common sense with regard to the 
point mentioned above is exercised.—R. M. Fanstone, 
in The Amateur Photographer. 


Solution Affected by Air 


Many of the solutions used by photographers are 
affected by the air, and so have to be kept in well- 
closed bottles. Every time a bottle is opened, fresh 
air gets into it, and the change in its contents is facili- 
tated. To guard against this it is usual to recom- 
mend photographers to keep such solutions in several 
small bottles rather than in one big one, so that when 
once a bottle has been opened its contents are soon 
used up.—Photography. 


Reducing Over-intensified Negatives 


Ir a negative after intensification with mercury 
and ammonia is found to be too dense, there are 
various methods by which it can be reduced. The 
ordinary fixing-bath will remove the intensification and 
leave it weaker than it was originally. When only a 
slight reduction is required, it may be washed and then 
placed once more in the mercuric-chloride solution, in 
which it will begin to bleach, and in so doing to become 
less dense. When the change has gone far enough, 
it is washed and dried without blackening it again. 
Such negatives tend to get denser once more with the 
lapse of time.—Photography. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-ERa, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


H. N.— To make your proof of a broken nega- 
tive permanent, tone and fix it, for it is on gelatino- 
chloride paper. It will be much simpler for you to get 
a package of Solio toning and fixing powders rather 
than to bother to make up solutions from chemicals in 
bulk. Complete directions accompany the powders. 


A 


Potassium ferricyanide... . 
Potassium bromide. . . . 
Water to 


ounce 
ounces 
ounces 


120 grains 
120 grains 
10 ounces 


Mecuric chloride 
Potassium bromide. . . 
Water to 


For use, take } part of A, 2 parts of B and 93 parts 
of water. After bleaching thoroughly, take the print 
from the solution, wash in three changes of water and 
immerse in the following acid solution for two or three 
minutes: 


.6 ounces 
.80 minims 


Water : 
Hydrochloric acid... . . 


Follow this with a second and third similar bath and 
then wash for twenty minutes in running water. Then 
immerse the print in a solution of sodium sulphide to 
darken the image. Prepare a stock-solution containing 
100 grains of sodium sulphide in 2 ounces of water, 
and take 40 minims and make it up to an ounce with 
water for the working-solution. The result should 
be a pure black. Final washing for half an hour and 
drying completes the process. 

The danger in all after-treatment of prints is the 
formation of stains, due to insufficient fixing or washing 
of the print at the time when it was made, impurities 
of a chemical or greasy nature which have adhered 
to it in the meantime, etc. This is particularly true of 
attempts to restore to their original density prints 
which have been too strongly intensified, although 
this is often accomplished successfully by means of 
ordinary negative-reducers, such as Farmer’s or ammo- 
nium persulphate, the formule being found in any 
good handbook or annual. 

C. K.—Every first-class photographer soon 
learns to judge with fair accuracy the length of 
exposure for any gaslight or bromide paper by 
the density of the negative. Of course the easiest way to 
prevent waste of paper is to take narrow strips and 
give different lengths of exposure to each, develop 
them and adopt the proper guide. One sheet out of 
every dozen used in this manner will ensure eleven 
perfect prints, and is money well spent in the case of a 
beginner. 

L. J—There is no instrument intended pri- 
marily to measure, not judge, the density of 
negatives, but an improvised method is to employ a 
Chapman, Jones, or Scheiner plate-tester or a Wynne 
print-meter. These consist of series of spaces of dif- 


ferent density, each denser than the last and numbered 
in serial order. When placed in contact with a nega- 
tive, some of the spaces will be seen to be lighter or 
darker than any given area in the negative and one 
will be approximately the same. The number of this 
space may be used to indicate the density of the 
negative, and a test-print upon any brand of paper 
will quickly determine the correct exposure for the 
“ey density. 

A.—Most of the best and most serious 
onan iad is done with 63 x 8} and 8 
x 10 cameras, the prints being contact. This is by 
no means necessary, however, particularly for the 
standard magazine-page type-size of 5} x 8 inches. 
Many leading photographers use 5 x 7 exclusively, 
and it is as large as many care to bother with. Con- 
tact glossy prints from this size negatives are, with rare 
exceptions, amply large, and with the new enlarging- 
papers which are so much better than the old bromide- 
papers sharp negatives may be enlarged in the print 
to the size of any required halftone. These new papers 
have put an entirely different aspect on the matter of 
enlargement. 

Undoubtedly the popularity of the miniature camera 
encouraged manufacturers to perfect them. 


tives should be done in a room of even temperature. 
If the same is changed suddenly you will have so-called 
“‘drying-marks’’; i. e., the portion of the negative 
which dried last will differ in density from the rest. 
This explains the trouble in your glass negative. The 
small transparent elliptical marks are due to so- 
called ‘‘tear-drops’—drops of water which accumu- 
late during the process of drying. They can be 
avoided by carefully wiping the negative with a tuft of 
absorbent cotton before placing it away to dry. This 
sometimes happens also on glass negatives. A nega- 
tive dried in a warm temperature is denser than one 
dried in a cold temperature. 

F. C—A tripod is always of value irrespective 
of the type of camera, for a firm, steady tripod keeps 
the camera from partaking of the movement of the 
body or hands of the operator. No other should be 
accepted from the dealer. Of course, care must be 
exercised in operating the shutter when there is no 
pneumatic- or cable-release, but it can be done suc- 
cessfully if the tripod is a good one. 

There are several 1A Premos, so we cannot speak 
definitely, not knowing which you have. It is not 
practical to put a cable- or pneumatic-release on a 
box-camera, but it may be done on most folding 
cameras, including the Premoette Jr., by supplying a 
new shutter. Of course, cameras having only one snap- 
shot speed are of limited usefulness, and many subjects 
must be given up because it is impossible to expose 
correctly. A good shutter with a variety of speeds in- 
creases the price of a camera considerably, as you will 
see by consulting any catalog; but such an outfit is 
worth the price, and any camerist makes a mistake to 
buy any other, for correct exposure is more important 
than any other detail of the photographic process. _ It is 
the basis, and most other items of the work may be- 
come purely mechani al as well as not. 

The film you enclose appears to be properly de- 
veloped, but is not rich in shadow-detail, which sug- 
gests somewhat shorter exposure than might well have 
been given. The marking on the negative appears to 
be light-fog from one of two leaks, either in the folds 
of the bellows or a loose joint in the back; but not 
knowing the exact camera you have, we cannot tell 
positively. There is no way to remove the fog from the 
negative satisfactorily. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


E. H. K.—Your view, ‘‘The Rugged Bank,” shows 
unprotected roots of nearby trees, which aspect is not 
particularly artistic, though interesting otherwise. 
The proportion of the picture is very good, but the 
large, black trunk, almost in the middle of the picture, 





THE WATERFALL 


good although it might have been well to have shown 
more of the bow of the vessel. 

A. J. W.—‘“‘One Morning in December”’ may have 
been pleasing to the eye, but the result in your photo- 
graph is not so successful. The wooden fence at the 
left of the picture, and the shadows of the nearby trees 
and the fence falling on the snow, forming the fore- 
ground, are too intricate to form a successful and 
harmonious composition. We do not think that this 
subject is particularly worthy of your artistic interest; 
one with less picture-material would seem to be 
better. 

R. E. B.—Your picture, ‘Frosted Pines,”"—trees 
covered with snow, a typical winter-scene—is at- 
tractive in composition and technique, but lacks 
brilliancy of illumination, as well as good perspective. 
The scene would appear to better advantage had 
you waited for the sun to shine and cause those interest- 


WOODS 


THIRD PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


is detrimental to the artistic effect. There is also a 
dual interest, caused by the collection of roots men- 
tioned before, and by the water with reflections of 
trees, at the extreme right. Also, the eye is diverted 
by portions of sky, which appear through the trees 
in the distance. This lack of concentration of interest 
also tends to mar the otherwise interesting picture. 

H. L. W.—Your “A Shady Path” suffers from white 
spotty effect—highlights being scattered at random 
all over the picture. This gives a feeling of unrest, 
and there is no concentration of interest or an har- 
monious, restful effect. This can be obviated by 
choosing a different subject, or, if the scene you have 
in mind is imperative, by selecting a different time of 
day, when these white patches will disappear or be 
subdued. This feature has been mentioned in Puorto- 
ERA many times. 

W. L.—Your marine—sailing-ship at anchor—is 
very flat and dull, showing that either the negative or 
the print has been light struck, thus imparting a veiled 
appearance to the result. Pictorially, the picture is 


ing plays of light and shade that add so much to the 
beauty of a typical winter-scene, instead of utilizing 
the hazy sun, as you did. The most distant trees 
are just as sharply defined as those in the foreground. 
This uniformity in the sharpness of objects should be 
avoided, if your aim is to be pictorial. By using a large 
diaphragm and focusing with judgment, you can make 
objects, as they recede from the foreground, gradually 
less sharp, without any necessity to blur the outlines. 
Your tonal values, however, are excellent. 

S. M.—Your picture of the American flag, com- 
posed of school-children, arranged on abruptly graded 
steps in front of a building looking like a courthouse, 
is to be praised for the motive rather than the execu- 
tion. The dark and white alternate stripes number 
thirteen, which is right; but the field shows only 
thirteen stars, which is correct in so far as it refers 
to the thirteen original states. However, the flag of 
June 14, 1777, showed the thirteen stars in the form 
of a circle. As a thing of this kind is well worth the 
doing, it should be done correctly. 





Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 





*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 

ftLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3; 
55° x 2; 52° x 2; 30° x 3%. 

tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 2; 
55° x 2; 52° x 1% ; 30° x %4. 

TLatitude 60° N. multiply by 14; 
55° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x Ie. 

§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14; 
55° x 1; 52° 1; 30° x 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 





SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
; thirty feet away from the camera. 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and __ sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 

red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


round; open beach, harbor- and 3 i 
os yachts under sail; very 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
2 1 very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to __ glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 
buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 














For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 





Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
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As all the figures in the t 
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the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
| dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 


| xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
| X 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
** Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
X 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third celumn 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
| X4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
x8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
| X 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 


| class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 


















Class-Numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 
Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 


Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 
Imperial Non-Filter 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
No. 1, Photo-Era. 
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No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 








Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11 Wy. 3, 
Lumiére Autochrome 


Wa. 



























































OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 














YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


A New Photo-Era Contest 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general that, in order to stimulate and help develop 
this valuable faculty, we have introduced a new com- 
petition. It consists of the reproduction of a photo- 
graph lacking good composition. To him who sends us 
the best criticism, before the twentieth of the current 
month, we will send, postpaid, a copy of “Pictorial 
Landscape-Photography,” by Paul Lewis Anderson, 
price, $1.50. In the event of several criticisms (not 
exceeding three) being satisfactory, they, too, will be 
awarded copies of the book. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred 
and fifty words, together with the picture criticized, 
will be published on this page in the second succeeding 
issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally, 
more exposures are made of landscapes than of any 
other outdoor-subject. The main thing to be remem- 
bered is the principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. 
Anderson is an eminent exponent of pictorial photog- 





raphy in its highest sense, and he has never appeared 
to better advantage than as the illustrator of his now 
celebrated work, ** Pictorial Landscape-Photography.”’ 
The book is devoted to an exhaustive analysis of the 
qualities that are necessary to a successful open land- 
scape, in summer or in winter, wide country-road, a 
view with a stretch of water or to a landscape with a 
single figure as accessory, as shown in fourteen full-page 
halftone plates. 


Successful Criticism 

In this picture, the background—accentuated by 
the dark mount—attracts the attention from the 
flowers. The flowers are falling over in the picture- 
space, and the light streak on the background at the 
left increases this feeling. There is confusion at the 
base of the stems, and the short stem carries the 
attention out of the picture-space at the right. The 
equilaterial triangle formed by the two white blossoms 
together with the dark blossom and the lighted leaves 
is displeasing. 

The pictorial interest of the subject lies in the 
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THE PICTURE 








central graceful stem and blossom, and the picture 
should have been arranged to make this the principal 
object, with the two remaining stems and blossoms 
and the branch with leaves subordinated to the central 
stem and emphasizing its beauty. This result could 
have been brought about, at least to a degree, by 
carefully choosing the view-point with appropriate 
lighting. 
C. A. Pierce. 


Tue photograph under consideration has good and 
bad points. The lighting is fairly good, giving relief 
but the arrangement is poor, as the whole group is 
in the form of a diamond, balancing on one point 
which gives a feeling of instability. Focusing was 
not fine enough or too large a diaphragm was used, 
as delicacy of detail is lacking. Insufficient exposure 
has prevented correct values, especially in the shadows 
which are mere smudges and all feeling of the form and 
structure of the stalks is lost. 

The upper dahlia is somewhat clogged and lacks 
texture. The harsh light on the leaves at the left 
is particularly annoying, especially as it is in direct 
contact with the dark dahlia, rendered black through 


CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 





These defects, of themselves, destroy 
the harmony of the whole group. The dark flower 
had been better omitted. The highlights on the 
leaves can be toned down, but otherwise, I can’t see 
where much can be done to improve the print, as 
it stands. 


underexposure. 


E. H. WasHBurn. 
we 


Turis delicate and in many respects, pleasing flower- 
study is marred by a lack of unity—due, partly, to a 
too regular distribution of the main highlights, pro- 
ducing, thereby, a too obvious attempt at the triangu- 
lar form of composition. By placing the blossom at 
the right a little higher, better balance would result 
and greater variety would be produced in the break- 
ing-up of the background which, at present, is divided 
into several empty spaces of almost equal area. A 
more harmonious effect could possibly have been ob- 
tained by eliminating the black spot, caused by the 
dark blossom, or by substituting for it, one of a some- 
what lighter hue, and by slightly raising the tone of the 
gloomy passage at the lower left side of the back- 
ground. 

Cuas. A. HuGcues. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 











Tue picture supplied for the purpose of dual il- 
lustration, this month, is by Robert P. Nute, a pic- 
torialist of the first rank. The subject, “‘ Duck-Creek 
in Winter,” is still seasonable, in view of the extreme 
severity of the present winter. After having enjoyed 
the placid beauty of this typical winter-scene, the 
critical beholder may be tempted to consider the tech- 
nical side of Mr. Nute’s performance. The multi- 
plicity of planes impart breadth and perspective, and 

realism that seems to equal, if not surpass, the vivid 
truth of stereoscopic photography. The values are 
admirable and the pictorial design is nobly impres- 
sive. Of course, there will be those who would suggest 
that the foreground be abbreviated by, for instance, 
two inches. By this process of trimming, we should 
have a very ples using and harmonious arrangement 
and one unconventional in proportions—almost square 
in shape; but the original composition, more in the 
nature of an upright panel, presents the beautifully 
shadowed stream, consistently entering the picture 
and wending its way until it rounds and disappears 
towards the left. Then, too, we preserve all that is 
visible of the picturesque and gracefully curving shore 
which impresses me, and others, perhaps, as the most 
attractive feature of a truly successful picture. Data: 
January, 10 a.m.; bright sun; 5 x 7 Century view 
camera; 83-inch Turner-Reich; stop F/11; K@ 
color-screen; + second; 5 x 7 Polychrome plate; 
pyro; 8x 10 enlargement on Bromide Fabric. 

Few photographers in the professional field possess 
and show in their work a greater degree of emotional 
sympathy than the Gerhard sisters, of St. Louis. The 
expression of human interest, almost personal in its 
depth and sincerity, is a marked characteristic of 
these two remarkable women, and forms one of the 
assets of their business-equipment. When this trait 
is wedded to masterful ability, the finished performance 
is well-nigh ideal. This deserved encomium has 
particular reference to this issue’s frontispiece, “‘ Play- 
mates.” Data: Professional studio; 8 x 10 Eastman 
portrait-camera; B. & L. Zeiss lens, used at full 
aperture; June, 11 a.m.; 1 second; 8 x 10 plate; pyro. 

The open-air portrait-group, pages 117 and 118, 
by the eminent mountain-photographer and _ lect- 
urer, Herbert W. Gleason, is not in the least repre- 
sentative of that gentleman’s sterling camera-ability. 
A worthy example is “‘ Yosemite Falls,’ reproduced 
in September, 1917, PHoto-Era. 

Kenneth Hartley, of Colorado Springs—by having 
his permanent home in the mountains of Colorado— 
has the advantage of studying the local scenery from 
day to day, in all kinds of weather, so that at the propi- 
tious moment he is, like the proverbially ready weapon, 
cocked and primed. Thus, with his natural and well- 
developed artistic taste, he is enabled to interpret 
the varying moods of the great mountains in his 
vicinity, including Pike’s Peak (illustrated several 
times in past issues of this magazine) and, in the 
present instance (page 126), Mt. Princeton. The 
soft, misty effect of early morning in the valley has 
been well interpreted by Mr. Hartley, who, by the way, 
has made several enlargements of a similar character 
in unusual dimensions for a Boston art-dealer. They 





are the only ones, it is stated, that compare favorably 
with the impressive enlargements of Swiss mountain- 
scenery, handled with unprecedented success by this 
same dealer. Data: August; 5 x 7 Century camera; 
8-inch Wollensak R. R. lens; Seed 26 X plate; metol- 
quinone; Cyko paper. 

Among the numerous illustrations that contribute 
to the popularity of the 1918 American photographic 
annual, reviewed in our January issue, is a majestic 
view in the Blue mountains, Australia, reproduced 
on page 129 by courtesy of the publishers of the 
volume. This charming composition needs no apology 
because it resembles so closely an oil-painting. It is 
pictorial photography; and this art, when associated 
with the executive skill of a true artist, rests upon a 
firm foundation and may justly be ranked with the 
fine arts. 

The picture, page 135, that presents a glimpse of 
an ancient ruined city, in Egypt, engages our interest 
rather because of the avenue of palms that occupies 
virtually the entire picture-space. Despite the two- 
fold interest, the picture is engrossing, chiefly on 
account of the many elongated shadows. 

Mr. Lawrence Baker’s thoroughly artistic impres- 
sion, page 142, is one of the pictorial gems of the cur- 
rent issue of the American photographic annual 
whose publishers courteously lent us the halftone 
block. Natural and spontaneous concentration of 
pictorial interest; the soft atmospheric quality of 
early morning; the superbly artistic management of 
the perspective of receding road and fence, and the 
adaptation of a minimum of available means to an 
eminently pleasing result, are the sum and substance 
of this pictorial masterpiece. Data: October; bright; 
63 x 9 em. Ica Ideal; 33-inch Heckla lens; stop F/9; 
+ second; Ansco film-pack; Edinol, in tray; enlarge- 
ment on Enlarging Plat Cyko. 


Advanced Competition 

THE practice of flashlight-photography has not en- 
joyed the vogue of former seasons. One of the reasons 
may be that the Government, since last October, has 
required a license (twenty-five cents) of the manu- 
facturer, the jobber, the dealer and the consumer of 
flash-compounds as well as magnesium in any form. 
It is one of the conditions of war, but, fortunately, 
not a hardship. However, this does not affect flash- 
light-pictures made previous to this regulation. 
Realizing this, many workers looked over their col- 
lections of negatives and found some that had not 
been fully utilized. Thus our readers are enabled 
to enjoy another successful flashlight-picture by 
Dr. Cowles, the other having appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue. In “‘Supper-Time,” page 145, we note 
the thoroughly homelike element—a_ well-conceived 
group—and the admirable distribution of the light. 
The values are good and there are no objectionable 
highlights. In these respects, alone, the composition 
is worthy serious study. Data: November, 1915; 
at night; Ica Ideal (63 x 9 cm. or 2} x 33 inches); 
9-cm. Heckla lens, F/6.8; stop, F/9; no color-screen; 
Victor Medium Flashpowder; Wellington Anti- 
Screen; pyro; enlargement on Cyko Plat.; M.Q. 
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Although the rainy-day subject, page 147, was 
published, just six years ago—winning the first prize 
it may be new to many of our new subscribers, and 
for their benefit, as well as for intending participants 
in the approaching “‘ Rainy-Day Pictures” competition, 
we give the data: November, 11 a.m., dull light; 
No. 0 Graflex; stop, F/6.3; Eastman Speed Film, 





§ x 23 inches; #5 second; Eastman Film Tank; 
pyro; 6} x 83. ford Smooth Bromide developed 


with Rytol to obtain gray tones. 

The chief claim to recognition in Mr. Ross W. Baker’s 
“Knitting Socks for Soldiers’ is the aptness of the 
theme. The composition, pyramidal in form, is 
praiseworthy, as is also the feeling that the model 
is unconscious of the presence of the camerist. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is no manifest provision 
for illumination after the flash, and the lamp on the 
table is obviously silent in this respect. But then, 
it may be assumed that she will resume her customary 
place at the big family-table, where the brilliant 
drop-light will enable her to continue her patriotic 
work with ease. Technically, the picture leaves one 
thing to be desired, viz., brilliancy. Its present 
flatness may be due to overexposure, too much flash- 
powder, too long a pressure of the bulb, or to fogging 
of plate or printing-medium. Data: 5 x 7 Century 
Camera; Pinkham & Smith Co.’s Visual Quality lens 
12-inch focus; stop, F/8; at night; flashlight; bulb- 
exposure; Standard Orthonon; pyro, in tank; con- 
tact-print on Artura Iris C. 


Beginners’ Competition 


ORIGINALITY of theme, consistent with satisfactory 
execution, is uppermost in the minds of the PHoto-Era 
judges when making the monthly awards. Thus, 
the first prize went to S. L. Burgher, for his “Real 
Sport.” The picture does not suffer from sharpness 
of definition, owing, perhaps, to the too close proximity 
to the camera of the swiftly moving subject; or the 
inability of the shutter-speed to arrest foreground 
motion; but this defect yields to the expression of joy 
and utter abandon of the little boy, as he mingles 
with the snow in his downward glide. The values 
are admirable, and the placement of the figure, except- 
ing lack of space at the left, very good. Data: No- 
vember 29, 1917; 11 a.m.; bright sun; ;},9 second; 
Eastman 3A Kodak, 3} x 5% (postcard size); Kodak 
Anastigmat, F/8; at full aperture; Standard Orthonon; 
pyro, in tray; enlarged print on P. M. C. Bromide 
with home-made enlarger. 

To be sure, the dual group by Emil H. Kopp, Jr., 
page 153, is not good composition. It offends by two 
similar groups placed in a row. It is dual interest 
carried to the extreme; but either group, taken 
separately, is highly meritorious in arrangement and 
lighting. Viewed technically, the picture deserves 
the prize awarded. And it must be borne in mind 
that it is strictly at-home work and, besides, expresses 


a pretty sentiment. Data: April, 1917; 10 a.m; 
bright light; 5 x 7 Seneca view-camera; 7}-inch 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; bulb-exposure; 
5 x 7 Seed 30; pyro; contact print on Cyko 
Professional. 

The waterfall, page 155, shows great merit in 
selection, resulting in excellent composition. The 
water shows character and the setting sufficient 
gradation and detail. Data: September, 4 P.m.; 


hazy sunlight; 4 x 5, No. 4, Pony Premo; 63-inch 

. R. lens; at stop F/16; ;'; second; Standard 
Orthonon; M. Q. in tube. Enlarged on P. M. C. 
Bromide from part of negative. 


Our Contributing Critics 


TuE picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is ‘“‘Haleyon Days,” by 
Franklin I. Jordan. To assist at a better under- 
standing of the composition, the following data are 
supplied: August, 9 a.m.; fair; 3} x 4} Korona; 
5-inch rapid rectilinear lens; stop, F/8; 3's second; 
Cramer Crown; pyro. 


An Able Art-critic 


Wirtu the death of Charles H. Caffin, on January 
14, the art-world loses an accomplished critic and 
writer. He had been official art-critic of Harper's 
Weekly, the New York Evening Post and the New York 
Sun, and lecturer at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Yale School of Fine Arts. He was 
the author of many books on art, one of which, in 
particular—‘How to Study Pictures’—has found 
great favor among art students and picture-lovers. 
This useful volume is recommended specially to 
photographers, as it not only helps them to a better 
understanding and appreciation of masterpieces in 
painting, but by reason of its clear statement of the 
principles of art, art-terms and analysis of a success- 
ful picture, aids the photo-pictorialist in his work. 
The volume deals mainly with the development of 
the pictorial art, from the time of the Renaissance 
to our own day, is a large 8vo., and contains about 
500 pages and a large number of superb illustrations. 
It appears in the PHoto-Era list of selected books on 
art-study and is worthy the serious attention of every 
picture-lover and art-student. 


Disposing of Negative-Glass 


At the present time, there is a great demand for old 
negative-glass. Indeed, a brisk business is being done 
by many dealers in this commodity. Although we 
have heard no complaints, thus far, it might be well 
to profit by the experience of some members of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association, London, 
England. According to an English cotemporary, 
these members disposed of their negative-glass, but 
never received payment therefor. Lawyers are now 
endeavoring to obtain satisfaction from several irre- 
sponsible dealers. Photographers at home and 
abroad will do well to obtain references or reliable 
information of any or all unknown dealers who adver- 
tise to purchase old negative-glass for cash. 


Please Remember 


RECENTLY several subscribers and dealers have 
reminded us of what they consider an unreasonable 
delay in delivering their copies of PHoro-Era. We 
accept the soft impeachment. The fact is that 
during the last few weeks we have had a five-day ces- 
sation of all work in many manufacturing-estab- 
lishments; we have had Heatless Mondays; early 
closing-hours; unparalleled congestion of express, 
freight and transportation lines; weather-conditions 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant and 
constant unavoidable delays due to our hard-pressed 
printers and engravers—all because of lack of coal! 
Although we are doing all possible to get Puotro-Era 
into the hands of our subscribers and dealers, as 
quickly as possible, we cannot do more, until present 
conditions improve. We are willing to consider any 
just complaint; but in writing, please remember! 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 










A Rainy-Day Subject 


Apropos of themes for the ‘‘Rainy-Day Pictures” 
competition, I recall an episode the climax of which, 
at least, would have tempted the skill of an enter- 
prising camerist. As I was walking down Winter 
Street, not long ago, I saw my friend X. emerge from 
an umbrella repair-shop. Suddenly there came a 
shower and up went his umbrella. Almost immediately 
he met a lady acquaintance, sans umbrella, whom he 
politely but not enthusiastically invited to share the 
protection of his umbrella. As his umbrella was not 
large, each was partly exposed to the fury of the 
elements. X. was obviously annoyed, but as he had a 
reputation for resourcefulness, I was eager to see what 
he would do next. Observing a damsel lurking in the 
shelter of a nearby doorway, he promptly and effusively 
offered her, also, the protection of his umbrella. When 
last seen, X. was walking down the street, under the 
middle of his umbrella, dry and contented, while his 
companions, well—it could not be said that they were 
thoroughly happy, drenched on one side, as they must 
have been. The spectacle was not exactly creditable 
to American chivalry—though one could not but 
admire X.’s ingenuity—and I was glad when the group 
was swallowed up in the maelstrom of humanity at 
the crossing. 





An Artistic Tailpiece 


TuouGu due in no sense to photography, the new 
ornament adopted by Puoro-Era for its letter-press, 
would seem to deserve a word of praise, because of 
its unique and artistic design. The initials of this pub- 
lication are seen associated with the bird of nocturnal 
activities—suggestive of the frequent necessity, in 
journalism, “‘to consume the midnight-oil.”’ Consid- 
eration of the real significance of the owl, as used 
symbolically, may be deferred. The author of the 
design is Mr. Griswold Tyng, a talented and suc- 
cessful illustrator, graduate of the Normal Art School 
and member of the Boston Art Club. Mr. Tyng is 
proud of the fact that he studied under the famous 
Howard Pyle. 


An Exemplary Practice 


Mr. James W. PonpDELIceK is to be commended 
for his generosity in distributing, gratuitously, prints 
of his prize-picture, “‘The Spirit of Summer,” to 
Puoro-Era subscribers, according to his offer printed 
in our January number. Shortly before going to 
press with this issue, Mr. Pondelicek informed the 
Editor that he was suddenly called away to perform 
some important work for the Government and that 
he might not be able to return in time to fulfil his 
promise. But soon after January Puoro-Era had 
been received by subscribers, requests for prints of 
Mr. Pondelicek’s picture began to be received by the 
Editor, whose perplexity grew as the number of appli- 
cations increased. Just as he was about to write Mr. 
Pondelicek if he had returned—ready to make good 
his offer, he received a letter from Mrs. Pondelicek in 
which she stated that her husband had provided her 
with about fifteen full-sized prints of the picture, and 
for the Editor to send to her the names and addresses 





of the applicants. Sixteen requests, each accom- 
panied by the required amount for postage, were 
forwarded at once, followed, a few days later, by six 
more, all of which were honored by Mr. Pondelicek. 

It has been suggested by one of the happy owners 
of “The Spirit of Summer” that first-prize winners j 
in the Advanced Workers’ Competition offer a full- 
sized print of their successful picture to interested 
subscribers of PHotro-Era, charging a merely nominal 
price, to enable appreciative readers to embellish 
their homes with acknowledged masterpieces of pic- 
torial photography. The idea impresses me quite 
favorably and I should be interested to know how it 
will be received by PHoro-Era’s prize-winners. 


Thrift for Camera-Users 


OrneRs are with me in the hope that meatless, 
wheatless and similarly frugal days may not be joined 
by filmless days. To prevent such a calamity, camer- 
ists should refrain from indulging a lavish consumption, 
and warn reckless camera-users against absolute 
waste, of film and plates. In this particular matter, 
the attitude of the manufacturer might be regarded 
as one of indifference, were it not that he profits more 
in the end by the successful than the unsuccessful 
use of his product; for a camerist, known to produce 
the maximum number of good snapshots, is a better 
advertiser for the film-industry than he who holds 
up one blank film after another, exclaiming: ‘‘ Look 
at this blank, blankety blank, will you? Poor film, 
I should say.” And then he goes on laying the blame 
on the product, whereas the pictureless sheets are the 
sole result of his own, individual carelessness. Re- 
ferring to the eminent economist, I might add that, 
if ““hoove”’ is accepted as an addition to our vocab- 
ulary, it behooves the camerist to hoove. 


Meed for One, Poison for the Other 


A COMMERCIAL photographer had been standing 
in front of the Chicago & Northwestern Station, bulb 
in hand, patiently waiting for an opportunity to cap- 
ture the beautiful portico, free of passersby. In the 
meantime, a photo-pictorialist appeared on the scene, 
took a glance at the architectural theme, with its 
strongly marked human interest and, with evidence 
of satisfaction, exposed a plate. A minute more, and 
he was gone—quite unmindful of the other fellow 
who was grimly waiting for an unobstructed view. 
Alas! the desired auspicious moment did not arrive 
and, after waiting over a half-hour, the disgusted 
craftsman closed his camera, folded his tripod and 
departed. What failed to meet his approval, impressed 
the pictorialist favorably. 





The Rank of Excellence 


A VALUED correspondent writes with regard to a 
rank exhibition held by the leading camera club 
in his city. A literalist—such as a careful editor is 
likely to be—might be impelled to doubt the quality 
of the show in question by asking his correspondent 
to specify whether it be high or low rank. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 









Prize Winners of the 1917 Kodak 
Advertising Competition 


f Tue 1917 Kodak Advertising Competition was one 
of the most successful ever held. In point of variety 
and general excellence, the pictures entered were un- 
usually good. The judges of the 1917 contest were 
Dudley Hoyt, New York City; Frank Scott Clark, 
Detroit; A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr., P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., New York City; W. 
R. Hine, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York City. The awards were as follows: 
First—George J. Botto, 16 West 45th St., New York 
City, $750.00; Second—William Shewell Ellis, 1612 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, $500.00; Third—W. B. 
Stage, 743 Fifth Ave., New York City, $350.00; 
Fourth—William Berger, Jr., 10 W. Chelton Ave., 
Germantown, Pa., $250.00; Fifth—Edwin G. Dunning, 
25 E. 65th St., N fi rity, $200.00; Six Chas. 
Luedecke, Jr., 20 S. 52nd St., Philadelphia, $150.00; 
Seventh—Fashion Camera Studios, 243 West 39th St., 
New York City, $100.00; Eighth—William Shewell 
Ellis, Philadelphia, 100.00; Ninth—Hobart V. 
Roberts, 1602 Sunset Ave., Utica, N.Y., $100.00; 
Tenth—Edwin G. Dunning, New York City, $100.00; 
Eleventh—Hobart V. Roberts, Utica, N. Y., $100.00; 
Twelfth—Holmes I. Mettee, 2229 Mondawmin Ave., 
Baltimore, $100.00; Thirteenth—Chas. Luedecke, Jr., 
Philadelphia, $100.00; Fourteenth—Mrs. Arthur Ba- 
zille, 605 Carroll St., St. Paul, $100.00. 














The First International Photographic Salon 


Tue First International Photographic Salon at Los 
Angeles held during the month of January, 1918, was 
so successful that it will undoubtedly become an an- 
nual event. The attendance for the month was esti- 
mated at over sixty thousand, based on an average 
of two thousand who visited the gallery daily, and 
on Sunday afternoons the place was packed with 
humanity. Of course, not all of these people came 
especially to see the photographs, and most of them, 
perhaps, did not know that there was such an exhibi- 
tion on, but Los Angeles in midwinter is the mecca 
of tourists, and sightseeing is their main object, so 
that in consequence the Museum of History, Science 
and Art is one of the big attractions. 

For the first time in the history of the Museum, 
the entire main gallery was given over to the photo- 
graphs. The gallery is well lighted and commodious 
and is said to be one of the finest in the country. The 
pictures were hung completely around the large room, 
the larger ones singly and the smaller ones in groups 
of two, one above the other, and there was no effect 
of crowding or patchiness. Most of the pictures 
were in black and white or sepia. There were three 
or four in the blue tones and one or two bordering on 
red, but they could have been more effective in black 
and white. It is interesting to note that the older 
processes still continue to be favorites. More than 
one-half of the pictures were direct enlargements on 
bromide paper, although, undoubtedly, the most 
beautiful effects were those from enlarged negatives 





and printed in gum or carbon. In all, 171 pictures 
were hung, contributed by 58 exhibitors, and of these 
there were 33 gum-prints, 12 carbons, 16 platinums, 
2 oil-prints, and the others on developing or bromide 
papers. The two oil-prints were by A. D. Chaffee 
and attracted much attention for their strength, 
beauty and richness of tone. The two gum-tissues, 
by Avery E. Field, and a platinum tissue, by Alice 
Boughton, were beautiful examples of these messy 
processes and much admired, no doubt because gum- 
tissues and platinum-tissues are rare and their effect 
unusual. It is the unusual that we look for in an 
exhibition of this kind, and this one was remarkable 
for its diversity of subjects and the ingenuity and 
artistry displayed by its exhibitors. This statement 
may give a hint to many why the average salon jury 
will accept a portion of their exhibit—usually a small 
portion—and reject the rest, although all were vir- 
tually one as good as another. The tendency is to 
specialize on some favorite subject, and with many 
of the exhibits, there is too much sameness; there- 
fore, many otherwise excellent pictures are thrown 
out by the jury to avoid monotony. Striking effects 
or unusual compositions have much weight with a 
jury, and the worker who is most daring in these 
things, carries off the honors. Then, too, we all 
know that the camera works very much the same for 
one person as for another, if stock-formulas are fol- 
lowed; whereas, he who strikes out bravely and for- 
gets as much as possible of stock formulas, soon 
develops a method whereby his pictures show original- 
ity of technique, or so-called individuality. It is 
only by a bold departure from the beaten path that 
the individual may produce a picture that possesses 

fully the charm of originality. That this is so, is 
proved by the eagerness with which many seek to 
emulate the methods and formulas of the maker of 
a successful picture. 

And what is a successful picture? In this exhibit 
we have many that may be classed as such, for they 
are universal favorites wherever shown. There are 
many others now exhibited for the first time worthy 
of all honor. 

The large gum-prints by Francis Orville Libby and 
Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy, of Portland, Me., broad, 
sketchy and filled with the bigness of outdoors, are 
successful because they impress on you this feeling 
of the vastness and depths of space. Arthur F. Kales 
and Ernest Williams have a picture each, entitled 
“Dawn.” The former shows a graceful nude poised 
high on a rocky ledge with uplifted hands welcoming 
the light of approaching day. The picture is in a 
low key and the dim light of early morning is rendered 
truthfully. Mr. Williams’ “Dawn” is in a high key— 
the maiden in the foreground with face upturned is 
shouting a greeting to the orb of day. The landscape 
is bathed in pearly light and there is an airy daintiness 
pervading the picture that is enchanting. John Paul 
Edwards has no specialty, but he finds pictures—real 
pictures—in all manner of subjects. “A Bit o’ the 
Hills” is a gem. Forman Hanna evolves beauty 
from the desert. His “Morning Shadows,” a snow- 
enveloped hillside, with glittering frost clinging to 
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the branches of the trees, is a successful rendering of 
the effect of sunlight on snow. Sara W. Holm de- 
lights in dainty line-drawing effects, ‘““The Haughty 
Dame” being particularly effective and chic in poise. 
“Twilight,” a portrait of two old people, has an appeal 
that is irresistible. Mrs. G. A. Barton, of Birming- 
ham, England, with six large carbons, depicts sun- 
light, sweet youth and flowers, and one looks in vain 
for a “best one.” H. Y. Siimmons, of Virginia Water, 
England, takes one back to bible-times in his ‘‘ Leylet 
el Wohlshul,’’ a scene in Palestine in the dusk of 
evening. The group of portraits by Dora Head, of 
Essex, England, show life and vitality. J. P. Hodgins, 
of Toronto, is at his best in “The Grand Canal— 
Venice,” a solitary gondolier, close up, and the dim 
outlines of domes and towers in the hazy distance. 
“Fireside-Thoughts,” by Dwight A. Davis, “The 
Doorway,” by Dr. Oscar E. Fischer, ‘On the Trail,” 
by E. M. Pratt, and “‘The Ancient Wood,” by W. H. 
Rabe, are all pictures of unusual interest and go far 
toward making the exhibition a success. 

I have mentioned but a few of the pictures. There 
are not many in the collection that are really ordinary 
or commonplace, for there is something of special 
merit in each one to commend it, and the exhibit, 
as a whole, will compare favorably with the big annual 
events held in the east. 

Louts FLECKENSTEIN. 


Bi-monthly or Semi-monthly? 


WE compliment the Photographers’ Association News 
on its interesting and attractive initial issue. It has 
our best wishes for success. One thing, however, we 
do not quite understand—is it to be a bi-monthly or 
semi-monthly? According to the editorial, “‘Over 
the Top in 1918,” the News is to be issued bi-monthly, 
but the fortunate members are to receive twenty-four 
issues during the year! 


Photographic Division of the French Army 


ALTHOUGH we are rapidly organizing a Photographic 
Division of the U. S. Army, which we hope will be 
second to none, it is well worth our time to note that 
the Section Photographique de |’Armée Francaise is 
now wonderfully efficient and well equipped. The 
photographic and motion-picture sections are col- 
lectively a great organization which is directly under 
the supervision of the government departments of 
War, Fine Arts and Foreign Affairs. The personnel 
is divided into operators, laboratory-workers of va- 
rious kinds and editorial supervisors. The operators 
and _ laboratory-workers produce the photographs 
which the editors prepare for publication and distrib- 
ute throughout France and abroad in the form of 
illustrations, lantern-slides and kinematograph films. 
Every important military operation that is being pre- 
pared, every public ceremony relating to the war, 
every opening of a new factory and every inaugura- 
tion of an air-dome, etc., etc., finds eager operators on 
the spot. The next day hundreds of negatives reach 
Paris via specially designed service-motors, many of 
which are now doing efficient work for the division. 
Some of these motor-trucks resemble ambulances on 
the outside; but inside they are equipped photo- 
graphically to the smallest detail to enable the opera- 
tors to do their work in the field, safely and without 
a moment’s delay. The motion-picture section, for 


a time, worked independently of the photographic 
section; but this arrangement proved to be unsatis- 
factory. 


At length, the Kinematographe de Guerre, 








controlled and supported by the French Government, 
was organized and the Ministry of Beaux Arts through 
the photographic section assumed the production and 
distribution of war-films. The plan worked well. 
To-day, French war-films, artistically and technically, 
are among the finest shown. No doubt, our own 
Photographic Division will do creditable work when 
it is completely organized and equipped; but in the 
meantime we can learn much of value from our ex- 
perienced friends, the French. 


G. R. Ballance Now in England 


Reapers of Puoto-Era cannot fail to remember 
the many beautiful photographs by G. R. Ballance 
that have appeared for many years, in this maga- 
zine. Mr. Ballance is conceded, by critics, to be ore 
of the most skilful landscape-photographers in Europe 
to-day. Owing to the troubled conditions existing 
on the Continent, a pleasant correspondence was 
rudely interrupted. We were pleased, indeed, to hear 
of Mr. Ballance through the English press. Several 
years ago, he lived at St. Moritz-Dorf, in the Engadine, 
Switzerland; subsequently he moved to San Mamette, 
Lake Lugano; and now, he is at Court Manor, Corfe 
Mullen, Wimborne, England. 


Meeting of P. P. S. of New Hampshire 


Tue second annual get-together meeting of the 
Professional Photographers of New Hampshire will 
be held at the Powers Studio, Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, March 26-27, 1918. A varied program of in- 
struction and entertainment will be provided. The 
successful meeting at the Kimball Studio, Concord, 
last year was so well attended that even a larger num- 
ber of photographers is expected this year. 


The Elmira Camera Club 


At the January meeting of The Elmira Camera Club, 
Elmira, New York, the following officers were elected to 
serve for the current year: Charles G. Leonardi, pres.; 
August Vollmer, vice pres.; E. R. Stancliff, sec’y and 
‘reas. The club desires to get in touch with capable 
demonstrators of standard lines of photo-materials 
and it also intends to obtain several exhibits during the 
coming season. The first exhibit will be that of 
Puoro-Era prize-winners—a collection of rare beauty 
and educational value. 


The Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photography 


An event in the American photographic world 
of keen interest is The Annual Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, held under the auspices of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Academy of Science and Art, 
Pittsburgh. The Salon is now being held, and all those 
workers who may go to Pittsburgh between March 4 
and $1 should not fail to visit one of the most suc- 
cessful photographic Salons ever held in this country. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


ELSEWHERE, in this issue, will be found a notice 
about a complete change of the rules which govern 
the Beginners’ Competition, confining the matter 
to workers of limited experience. The rules of the 
Advanced Workers’ Competition have also been re- 
vised, so that it is the duty of every one who partici- 
pates, or intends to participate, in either com- 
petition to become familiar with new conditions. 
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Hints to Lanternists 


Tue war has made gaps in every industry and 
activity. When things go wrong, the fault is often 
traceable to an inexperienced understudy. Even in 
the operation of the stereopticon, there are oppor- 
tunities for criticism. Therefore, the following hints 
to recruits will not be found amiss. 

Arrange with the lecturer that the lower right- 
hand corner of each lantern-slide has a circular white 
label or star, on the side facing either the screen or the 
condenser as he may elect. This will ensure each 
slide appearing correctly on the screen. 

Be sure that each picture is focused sharply. If 
the distance to the screen is above the average, use 
an opera-glass. It is not safe to sharpen the initial 
lantern-slide and let this be the standard for those to 
follow. Some slides may vary in thickness, and the 
surest Way is to focus each one. 

Obey the signal of the lecturer, for change of slide, 
as quickly as possible. 

If the optical lantern should happen to be one of 
the early, primitive types—without modern adjust- 
ments—be particularly careful. 

Cap the lens, before changing the slide, and do 
not remove it unless you are sure that the slide is in 
proper position. 

If a slide should be too thick and refuse to enter the 
holder easily, remove the latter and do the coaxing 
as conveniently as possible. If not successful, inform 
the lecturer and politely explain the situation. 

After the slide has at last been placed into position, 
be sure that you do not leave the imprint of your 
thumb on the slide. Its appearance in the sky of a 
landscape, or across the face of a portrait, might create 
a false impression in the minds of the spectators. 

Do not permit insects to settle on the slide before or 
while it is shown. A fly gravely walking across the 
picture is in itself an innocent amusement, but it may 
tend to upset the lecturer, or cause merriment when 
solemnity should prevail. 

Worst of all, avoid putting in the wrong slide. It 
may not be your fault, but that of the lecturer. There- 
fore, it may be well for the lanternist to keep an eye 
on the lecturer; for if his remarks should apply to the 
wrong picture, it might be very embarrassing. Then 
the vigilant and faithful lanternist should act, and 
act quickly. 

If possible, see that the box of lantern-slides is in 
the auditorium at least an hour before the lecture 
begins, i.e., in cold weather. If moisture has gathered 
on the slides, it should be removed before they are 
inserted, of course. The same applies to the optical 
lantern. 

Slides that remain too long in the lantern are apt 
to become damaged, if not utterly ruined. Calcium 
light (oxy-hydro) is quite safe, in this respect; but 
electric light, while superior in brilliancy and pene- 
trating-power to the former, may prove disastrous. 
The lecturer should be reminded in advance of this 
danger, so that no blame may fall on the operator. 

If convenient, the screen should be raised so as to 
permit late comers to pass without casting their 
shadows on the picture. But that contingency is really 
within the province of the management. 

It is always wise for you to have, as part of your equip- 
ment, an emergency-kit, containing, for instance, a 
few cover-glasses and binding-strips, in case a lantern- 
slide is damaged before being shown. It can be quickly 
repaired and shown later during the lecture, if need be. 
A duplicate condensing-lens; a telegraph-signal—in 
case the silent electric signal (the buzzer) gives out— 





which is operated by finger-pressure; a cap for the 
lens (two, if a pair of lenses) for use, if required, and a 
piece of soft cloth or chamois-skin for cleaning the slides, 
should also be included in the kit. 

If the lantern (stereopticon) is placed so that persons 
are seated behind or either side of it, see that all 
extraneous light is excluded, as it is very annoying to 
the eyes. 

Operate the lantern and handle the slides as quietly 
as possible. When using the oxy-hydro light, be careful 
in managing the gas-tanks, remembering that a sudden 
noise from that quarter may cause a shock to the nerves 
or heart of persons in the audience. 

Keep the source of light at the proper distance from 
the condenser, to prevent shadows and discolorations 
from appearing on the screen. When faulty ad- 
justment arises, do not permit the cause to continue— 
thus annoying the spectator and the lecturer—but 
ask permission to effect the necessary change. 


W. A. F. 
Dad’s Picture 


Dear Mr.——-: 

My father died when I was twelve years old— 
just at the impressionable age when I considered 
him the most wonderful man in the world. He left 
me a good name; a very small legacy; a deal of the 
Scotch-Irish fighting spirit—and a wonderful picture 
of himself. I am not ashamed to tell you, Sir, that 
that photograph of Dad helped me over lots of rough 
places in the Road to Success. Many a time in the 
old days when I was fighting to get a toe-hold in the 
Big Town, I’d come to my little bedroom tired, dis- 
couraged, beaten. And, somehow, just a glance at 
those big, trusting eyes of Dad’s with the tiny, laughing 
wrinkles ’round-about, would fill me with strength 
and determination. Then, I’d pick up the handiest 
weapon, and start out again to take part in the battle. 

And now, about YOUR son: With all of your 
heart and soul, you want him to grow up a strong, 
decent, manly chap. He will be going away to school 
now in a few days. You cannot accompany him as 
counselor, friend and pal. But you can send a wonder- 
ful support—your photograph. That boy of yours 
wants a real man-like picture of his dad—a photograph 
he can show to the fellows with a world of pride, and 
maybe a wee bit of a catch in his voice, as he says, 
“That’s Dad!” 

And he shall have it. For when you come to talk 
it over with me, we'll forget all about your conventions 
and stiff-and-starchy things, if you say so, and just 
make a human, natural, real-life picture. I’m mighty 
fond of taking everyday-photographs, and I’ve noticed 
that the work a man loves is quite apt to be pretty 
well done. 

Perhaps, it would be best to make an appointment 
this morning. There’s a telephone on your desk and 
one on mine. My number is Main 2436. 

Truly yours, 


P.S.: And, of course, YOU want a picture of the 
lad, in his new togs, with the manly smile that sets 
your heart aglow. *Twill keep you up to par in the 
days to come. So bring him along! 

(From “Hearts, Harps and Humans,” by Maxwell 
Droke, in the Mailbag.) 


[This is an excellent example of the sort of adver- 
tising by mail which appears to obtain results for 
many photographers. Its originality of appeal, direct- 
ness and solicitation are very apt to arouse interest. 

Ep1tor.] 
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Ar the end of the year, with virtually nothing hap- 
pening photographically, in the old pre-war sense, it 
is a fitting time to glance at the present position of 
things photographic, as influenced and controlled, 
and often necessarily curtailed by the war. 

We have all long since become accustomed to the 
regulation that prohibits the carrying of a camera in 
many parts of the country. Of course, this rule is 
strictly obeyed as far as observable cameras are con- 
cerned; but many a soldier means, and sees no harm 
in secreting, one of the tiny vest-pocket cameras about 
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his person, and we have noticed privates innocently 
snap-shooting each other on quiet country-roads. 
This regulation is no doubt responsible for the great 
increase in the use of small apparatus; for photog- 
raphers, whether they wear khaki or not, will have a 
camera to hand,—habit, with many. 

Quite recently, we had the pleasure to welcome 
home one of the original “‘Contemptibles.”” He was 
wounded at Mons and taken prisoner by the Germans. 
One almost totally disabled arm is his souvenir of the 
action. Last year he was moved to Switzerland, and 
ultimately was sent home in exchange for a German 
prisoner. But the point of this story lies in the fact 


that we had not been chatting long, on our side hoping 
to draw him on some of his experiences in captivity, 
when, with a brightening expression, he drew from 
an inner pocket a perfect little Zeiss lens-fitted camera. 
He had exchanged a big stand-instrument (sent out 
to him while in Switzerland) for this dainty little 


















model of finest German workmanship. “It’s a Boche 
camera”’; he said, with a knowing twinkle in his eye, 
**but a good one,” thereby causing us some doubt as 
to the likelihood of the sustained animosity between 
the nations in the years to come. And now that 
little enemy-instrument is being used to photograph 
this young officer’s old home, with all the innocent 
enthusiasm of the youth that is still his. 

But even more than the regulation that forbids the 
use of cameras in many districts, the continual changes 
in the prices of photographic materials—and always 
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in an upward direction—restrict the output of photog- 
raphy. On the front page of the 1917 price-list of 
one of the largest manufacturers is the following:— 
“The prices in this list are correct at the moment 
of going to press; but on account of the present un- 
settled conditions of the market, and the difficulties 
in obtaining raw materials, they are liable to revision 
without notice.”” And further on in the same list we 
discover a loose, printed colored slip, dated August —, 
which states “that in consequence of the increased 
cost of materials, manufacture, freight, etc., the list- 
prices of certain goods are advanced from above date 
to the figures shown below.” And so it goes on, not 
at all necessarily to the advantage of the manufact- 
urers, but solely because of the war. And it becomes 
a vexed patriotic question when and how we should 
use plates and films, for the latter we hear are already 
rationed. Obviously, we must be sparing; but this 
is always a difficulty, especially with portraits. Quite 
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recently, we were urgently asked to make an exhaust- 
ive study of the wife of a young soldier. The couple 
had been married a year, and one only of those fifty- 
two weeks had they spent together. The girl was 
beautiful, but difficult to photograph, and we listened 
to the old, old story of the impossibility to get a good 
likeness summed up in the usual formula “‘I never 
come out well.” The question is, were we justified 
to use ten shillings’ worth of plates, expensive devel- 
oper, and printing-paper, and more than this, ought 
we to spend our time thus, for such portraiture is 
exacting work, and we knew that we should have to 
give the brightest hour of at least two days for the 
taking alone, not counting the easy but lengthy after- 
work of developing and printing. Needless to say, 
however, that portrait was done, for a man in the 
fighting-line well knows that we stay-at-homes can 
refuse him nothing, and he writes us that this lightly- 
made little book of six studies of his wife helped him 
through the hardships of one of the most blood-thirsty 
and inclement Christmases of the war. 

Economy is the one thing that cannot be ignored, 
and one gets used to asking oneself how necessary is 
such or such a photograph, and is it in any way war- 
work. Often one is in doubt, and the difficulty to 
get materials checks any impulsive rushing into 
photography for trivial reasons. By the time, the 
tardy post-girl has delivered the packet of plates 
which are not the kind ordered, but will have to do, 
one’s impulsiveness has probably cooled, and we 
know quite well whether we are justified or not, and 
under what head our photography comes. 

There was no doubt at all about the enclosed print, 
which shows some of the Red Cross work being done 
in those rooms of our house which were once devoted 
exclusively to photography. It is also a little sym- 
bolical of what is taking place: the temporary ob- 
securing of photography by evidences of the war; for 
the splints, bandages, swabs, etc. are posed for the 
time being against the wall on which are collected a 
permanent little international show of photographs, 
amongst which are specimens of the work of Demachy, 
Steichen, Coburn, Evans, Clarence White, Stieglitz, 
Mrs. Kisebier, and many other well-known people. 
This photograph of hospital-requisites represents the 
result of three weeks’ work, and has served as a stimu- 
lus and encouragement to the workers who, of course, 
are all voluntary. Also enlargements and_ direct 
prints have been sold locally in aid of the funds, and 
so photography got turned into fresh material for our 
workers to make up into more useful and urgently 
required hospital-supplies. This great need cannot be 
over-estimated, and help is needed sorely. 

Ex-Ambassador James W. Gerard’s book, “My 
Four Years in Germany,” (Hodder and Stoughton), 
is being much read in this country. A book of this 
sort owes much to photography, although there are 
no pictures in the ordinary sense of the word. Con- 
vincing as Mr. Gerard’s narrative is, the facts are 
still further driven home by the fine photographic 
reproductions of German documents, conspicuous 
amongst which is the Kaiser’s reply to President 
Wilson’s offer, written on six blank telegraph-forms. 
There is added the medal struck to commemorate 
the sinking of the “‘Lusitania.”” The event is dated 
on the medal as May 5, whereas we all know that it 
happened on May 7, 1915, and it seems to us that 
this one little photographic page, in Mr. Gerard’s 
book, is alone convincing proof of—well, several 
vitally important points. But we are photographic 
recorders, and must stop before we go beyond our 
legitimate sphere of action. 



















































































BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 


market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





~ 


JASSELL’S CycLOPAEDIA OF PHoroGrapuy.—By Ber- 
nard E. Jones. Illustrated with 24 full-page plates 
in color and halftone and 454 drawings and diagrams. 
In two quarto volumes, three-quarter leather, gilt 
top. Price, $7.50, postpaid. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
It is not too much to say that no dictionary of photog- 

raphy, regardless of size, has met greater favor any- 
where than Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Photography. 
This refers to the work as sold heretofore in one volume, 
weighing nearly four pounds and selling at $3.75 net. 
The new edition is in two three-quarter leather volumes, 
two pounds each in weight, with no other material 
change. The advantages are obvious. The popu- 
larity enjoyed by this work, particularly in the United 
States, is based on the width of its scope, fitness of the 
illustrations and unimpeachable accuracy of the text. 
The entire field of photography is covered by 2,500 
descriptive articles written by experts of recognized 
authority; biographical sketches of men celebrated 
in the art-science; description of all known processes 
in the preparation of sensitive material and its success- 
ful manipulation, of the application of all apparatus, 
accessories, devices and methods, and of photo-chemi- 
cals (character, use and solubility); technical terms; 
studio-construction; modern home-portraiture; self-por- 
traiture; photography in natural colors; stereo-pho- 
tography; night-photography; stellar photography; 
photogrammetry; trick-photography; artistic printing- 
processes, including the important methods of printing- 
in backgrounds and clouds, also making combination- 
prints, etc. With regard to the formule for any 
specified purpose, and in virtually all cases, the in- 
gredients are given, together, according to English and 
metric systems, so that, throughout, the Cyclopaedia 
is universal in its application. 

It would be inexpedient to extend the list of good 
things contained in this great work, which is equally 
helpful to the professional worker, in whatever branch 
he is active, as well as to the amateur and the novice. 
Obviously, it would be difficult to overestimate the 
immediate and permanent value, in the entire photo- 
graphic field, of Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Photography. 


Properly Equipped 

Durine a lantern-lecture recently we noticed that 
the hall was specially provided with the usuai opaque 
screen and heavy electric lantern, but in addition to 
this the lanternist had near him a series of master- 
switches, and on receiving the signal-bell for the first 
slide he was able to switch off the lights at once, and 
at the conclusion of the lecture he flooded the hall 
with light.—Photography. 


(In the trenches. British Tommy examining the 
photographs of his not very good-looking companion): 


“Well, yer know, I like the photograph of you in the 
gas-mask best.” 
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WITH THE TRADE 





The ‘‘Snow White’’ Calendar 


Tue “Snow White” calendar, issued by J. W. 
Johnston, of Rochester, N. Y., and maker of the Snow 
White marking-fluid for pens, brushes and air-brushes, 
is unique and attractive. It measures about 9 x 14 
inches and displays a beautiful Snow Queen rose 
reproduced from a photograph by Nathan R. Graves, 
known for his excellent flower-studies. The calendar 
is in green and white with a neat snow-crystal border. 
Any established photo-supply dealer who has not 
already received one, should write without delay as 
the supply is limited. Readers of PHoto-Era may 
obtain the calendar by sending fifty cents in stamps 
to Mr. Johnston, the amount barely covering cost 
and transportation. 


The Photo Shop of Philadelphia 


THE amateur who wishes particularly excellent 
photo-finishing done—perhaps, for a gift to a friend— 
is recommended to write at once to The Photo Shop, 
2234 N. 29th Street, Philadelphia. It is well worth 
the time and a postage-stamp to obtain the booklets, 
“Photography for the Amateur” and “‘ Enlargements— 
Large Prints from Small Negatives,’ which evince 
abundant proof of sound technical skill and business 
judgment. The practical experience, efficiency, re- 
source and service guaranteed by The Photo Shop 
merit the heartiest support of amateur photographers. 


Decreased Discount on Central Plates 


Ow1ne to the increased cost of raw material and 
labor, the Central Dry-Plate Company, of St. Louis, 
announces that beginning March 1, there will be a 
slight decrease in discounts to dealers. This decision 
was reached after unavailing attempts to make this 
action unnecessary. Rather than reduce the high 
standard of Central Plates the company decided that 
dealer and photographer alike would be glad to bear 
a small fraction of the increased cost of production. 
Further particulars and new discount-sheet may be 
obtained direct from the company. 


British Lenses 


Ir is a British characteristic to depreciate the 
national merits, but it is very easy for this to be over- 
done, while even in its mildest form it is apt to deceive 
the foreigner. To read some of the less well-informed 
papers, one might suppose that in lens-manufacture 
and design this nation had been far behind Germany, 
and that only under the stress of war conditions it had 
been creeping up. We read that even in the making 
of lenses we have evolved an improved type. The 
scribe who wrote that “even” must have had a strange 
idea of the history of the photographic lens. He 
cannot have known that until the introduction of the 
anastigmat, not only had all the great standard designs, 
except the portrait-lens, originated with British op- 
ticians; he must have been ignorant that the names of 
the leading makers in this country stood so high 
not merely here, but all over the world, that the value 


of a lens was increased fifty or a hundred per cent, 
or more, by the mere fact of it bearing their name; 
nor was he aware that the first of the anastigmats 
was a British production, that several of the best of 
the other patterns originated here, and that while 
German makers in recent years have been gradually 
working up towards the British standard, it has been 
the British lens which has set and maintained the 
standard. Self-depreciation may be all very well as a 
kind of national tonic; but it is just as well to keep it 
within the bounds of probability.—Photography. 


The Educational Value of Stamp Collecting 


Tue charm of collecting postage-stamps of all 
countries on the face of the globe is well known. 
Incidentally, the hobby imparts a correct knowledge 
of modern history—changes of dynasties, battles, 
national heroes, statesmen, natural history and na- 
tional currencies. A postcard sent to Geo. C. Rock- 
fellow, 508 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J., will 
bring you, gratis, a little pamphlet, “The Charm of 
Stamp-Collecting.” 


- The Cost of Making a Motion-Picture Camera 


Just because we are engaged in a great war and 
trade-conditions are not normal, it does not follow that 
every wild-cat scheme initiated by unscrupulous and 
greedy promoters is going to succeed. Large sums of 
money are changing hands, and in some quarters there 
is said to be more than the usual supply of ready 
money, for which schemers, indiscriminately, are lay- 
ing their traps. 

One of the largest and shrewdest manufacturers of 
brass and leather goods, in this country, maintains 
that a really good amateur motion-picture camera 
cannot be made and marketed for less than $150, in 
view of the greatly increased cost of the necessary 
materials. 

This honest opinion from an expert should be a 
guide to every intelligent person interested to buy 
a reliable motion-picture camera. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


Epitor Pooto-Era MAGAzINeE: 
Dear Sir: 
With reference to enclosed proof, kindly substitute 
the quarter-page advertisement, as enclosed. 
The results from Puoro-Era have warranted giving 
you additional space. 
Trusting that you will comply with our request, 
we remain 
Yours very truly, 
Bass Camera Company. 
(Signed) CuHARLEs Bass, Pres. 


Perpetuating a Kodak Slogan 


Indignant Wife: “‘What on earth do you do to 
your clothes to keep me sewing on buttons this way?” 

Apologetic Husband: ‘I don’t know, my dear. 
I merely touch the button—I can’t imagine what 
does the rest.” —Baltimore American. 
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